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After all the firm certainties of 
statisticians and politicians, of edu- 
cational psychologists and econo- 
mists, we are beginning to recognize 
that personality eludes and society 
deceives the hopes of control and 
direction; that our best is a little 
precarious forecasting by which we 
might perhaps be slightly fore- 
armed. That in the fullness of 
time, we shall erect shelters ade- 
quate against the storms, and even 
employ those for the ends of life 
more abundant to all, or that all 
shall be enabled to draw greater 
benefits from the sunshine than 
unaided nature gives, must remain, 
we now know, speculative aspira- 
tions, not infallible programs. 


Horace M. KALLEN 
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Present Day Relief Needs of Hospital Patients 
Edith M. Baker 


O forward looking hospital of today is 

satisfied to confine its service to pa- 
tients to curative medicine alone; preven- 
tive medicine and the promotion of health 
are also recognized as its responsibility. 
Inevitably the modern hospital must share in 
an ever-widening way with other health and 
social agencies in improving community 
well-being as part of its preventive medicine 
interest. Its service cannot cease when the 
patient leaves the hospital ward or clinic 
unless he has been restored to health and the 
chances for recurrence are minimal or until 
plans have been set in motion which will 
assist him in achieving and maintaining the 
fullest possible health. If appropriate re- 
sources for meeting the patient’s needs do 
not exist in the community, the hospital is 
one of the powerful forces for stimulating 
public interest and provision. If danger 
spots are discovered which are a menace to 
health, they must be reported to the proper 
authorities. Thus the hospital is an indis- 
pensable agency in an integrated program of 
community welfare. The medical profes- 
sion also emphasizes positive health in its 
other functional activities within the hos- 
pital—teaching and research. The educa- 
tional programs for medical students, 
nurses, nutritionists, and -social workers 
stress the concept of health. Frequently 
hospitals have organized departments such 
as well-baby clinics, diagnostic clinics or 
health inventoria, where preventive medicine 
and health teaching may be available as a 
community resource and where they may be 
demonstrated to student groups. Numerous 
tesearch projects have also been developed 
in the field of health. It seems fair to state 
that the promotion of positive health, physi- 
cal and mental, is an objective of medical 
science and of hospital practice. 





There is an excellent definition of health 
which would undoubtedly be acceptable to 
the majority of physicians, psychiatrists, 
biologists, and social workers. It embodies 
a standard for intellectual and emotional 
functioning as well as physical status. Dr. 
Lewellys Barker, Emeritus Professor of 
Medicine, Johns Hopkins Hospital, ably ex- 
presses it: 


Human beings may be regarded as healthy when 
their reactions respond to their biological needs, 
when their powers of adaptation are congruous 
with the situations in which they find themselves, 
when their behavior represents adequate responses 
to environmental stimuli, when their functional 
performance and endurance are equal to the oppor- 
tunities afforded and the demands made upon them 
in the business of living. 

Individuals who are not fortunate enough 
to enjoy such a nicety of balance of adap- 
tive and reactive functioning, physical as 
well as mental, may be considered as suffer- 
ing from varying degrees of ill health or 
maladjustment. They comprise the clientele 
of hospitals and clinics. 

Social work is also vitally concerned with 
the promotion of health. The social case 
worker is dealing day by day with a particu- 
lar personality within a particular situation, 
and is concerned, not with disease in gen- 
eral, poverty in general, unemployment in 
general, desertion in general, but with these 
as they are causal, precipitating, or compli- 
cating factors in social and personality mal- 
adjustment. The leading objective of social 
case work may be stated as the development 
of the individual’s fullest possible capacity 
to organize his own normal social activities 
where this capacity has become impaired 
because of physical ill health, mental ill 
health, economic stress, delinquency, illit- 
eracy, and so on. In the field of hospital 
social work, the case work is inextricably 
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associated with the function of the medical 
institution of which it is a part. It is con- 
cerned with diagnosing and treating those 
factors in the patient’s personal relation- 
ships and social situation or estate which 
have contributed to his sickness or may con- 
dition his recovery, either forwarding or 
retarding his restoration to and maintenance 
of the fullest possible health. The social 
service department therefore is one of the 
hospital’s units most actively engaged in 
furthering its interest along the lines of 
curative medicine, preventive medicine, and 
positive health. 

The promotion of health then, in a broad 
sense, may be said to be an objective, gen- 
erally or specifically, of the hospital and the 
physician, of social work and the social 
worker. Health at its optimum level of 
functioning may appear visionary and ideal- 
istic during the vast economic crisis which 
confronts us today but, in the last analysis, 
it is merely setting an ideal of justice and 
humanity. 

Before discussing relief needs of hospital 
patients and how they might be met, let us 
face the facts frankly. Poverty, as a result 
of unemployment, under-employment, or 
wage reduction, cannot be dealt with by 
social work alone although social work 
should have a voice in remedying the old 
industrial practices or inaugurating new. 
Although the words poverty and unemploy- 
ment are not synonymous, they may be used 
almost interchangeably at the present time, 
for unemployment now is manifestly the 
greatest single causal factor of poverty. 
Whether poverty will be eliminated under a 
new political and economic structure we do 
not know. But in the meantime we do know 
that a comprehensive system of social insur- 
ance, better compensation laws, old age pen- 
sions, and so on, would do much to mitigate 
its devastating effects. As social workers 
we should give active support to such causes 
or programs as Jacob Billikopf outlined at 
the National Conference at Minneapolis,’ 
but as case workers we are faced day by day 
with the practical problem of caring for the 
needs of a particular personality in a par- 
ticular environment. The pressure of such 
problems is apparently increasing rather 


*“ What Have We Learned About Unemploy- 
ment?” Jacob Billikopf. Proceedings of the 


National Conference of Social Work, 1931. 
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than decreasing, as we can see if we read the 
official reports of employment published 
monthly by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. These are the crucial sta- 
tistics of the depression. They indicate 
somewhat the reason for the case worker’s 
recognition of the futility of dealing with 
the unemployed on a case-by-case basis un- 
less at the same time forces are at work that 
will articulate the tragedies of unemploy- 
ment and will see to it that poverty in the 
future is effectively reduced. 





IN many ways the present day relief needs 
of hospital patients are not materially dif- 
ferent from those of ten, fifteen, or twenty 
years ago; they probably differ only in de-} 
gree and number. Whereas there have]. 
always been some patients who could not], 
afford to pay for the apparatus, the milk, the]; 
expensive medication recommended by the}; 
physician, now it is the unusual ward or], 
clinic patient who can meet these costs.}, 
Five years ago we would have been horrified] » 
at a diagnosis of starvation and would have}; 
considered it a most unusual occurrence; r 
today we are shocked, but we realize that the}y 
patient with this diagnosis is undoubtedly]th 
representative of many in the community] jo 
who are suffering from the same condition} p} 
because of drastically reduced rations and]¢h 
unbalanced diets. te 

I do not mean to imply an increase in}tp 
morbidity—official figures for the last few); | 
years prove otherwise—but that those whojar, 
are ill are less capable of financing their ill+ha 
nesses. The census statistics of private hos-per 
pitals would seem to indicate less occupancy] nee 
of private rooms and greater occupancy Offbe 
or demand for ward and semi-private room }def 
Evidently those who formerly paid for th 
higher priced rooms are seeking less expen 
sive service although demanding the 















merly were able to meet ward charges af@ese 
forced to seek free or part-pay rates. If Mie 
private hospital is not caring for more f 


patients, it merely means that more pressufap w 
is being put upon municipal, state, and feddyt 


pital care are unprovided for. Although 
depression has accentuated some of the diffifige, 
culties involved in the cost of medical 
we must not forget the oft-repeated t 
that, in normal times, whereas only a $ 
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proportion of the people in American cities 
do not meet their regularly recurring ex- 
penditures for food, shelter, clothing, and 
ordinary incidentals, there is a much larger 
proportion who do not carry the expense 


1 the 
ished 
u of 
| sta- 
licate 
ker’s | of the unusual and unpredictable event of 


iiness, particularly those forms of ill- 
ness which require care by specialists and 
hospitals. 
No arguments need be presented as to the 
importance of seeing that there is provision 
for the therapeutic requirements of hospital 
and clinic patients. It is obvious that medi- 
cal care cannot be wholly effective unless 
y dif-] the physician’s recommendations are carried 
wenty | out—braces and artificial limbs for the 
in de-} crippled ; insulin and the necessary supplies, 
have} syringes and scales, for the diabetic; liver 
d not/extract for the anemic; milk and cream for 
Ik, the} those requiring the addition of such food 
yy the}in their diet; trusses, elastic stockings, 
id or| glasses, dentures, and so on. The futility 
costs.|and wastefulness of hospital practice with- 
rrified|out resources for the provision of such 
1 have|therapeutic aids in certain instances is ap- 
rence;jparent. Yet I doubt whether hospital ad- 
hat the}ministrators are always able to provide 
ibtedly}them. When patients are held on free beds 
munity|for an undue length of time because the 
ndition} shysician refuses to discharge them without 
1s andthe prescribed appliance, for which the pa- 
tent or his family cannot pay, administra- 
sase iN}tors undoubtedly feel concerned. If there is 
st few), social service department, such problems 
se whojae referred to it; where there is none, I 
neir ill-}ave frequently wondered what finally hap- 
te hos-rens. Does the patient receive what he 
‘upancyjneds to complete his medical care or does 
incy Olle not? Obviously he does not remain in- 
room definitely in the hospital on a free bed. 
for =) Although social service departments have 
expettiways had to struggle with the problem of 
ie saM4nganizing relief or raising funds to supply 
ho fotditicles recommended by physicians as 
ges aesential to the medical care of the patient, 
S. te provision of which is consistent with the 
ore fre4ispital’s purpose of restoring the patient 
pressuM4 what is for him the fullest possible health, 
nd feO4 yet rarely (if ever) are such funds taken 
eed hoStimm the hospital’s revenue. Instead, hos- 
ugh th4ital social workers have displayed much 
the di™@menuity in stimulating auxiliary groups, 
cal cafiulunteers, interested individuals, and others 
ed trully donate or raise money which could be 
a sM@ltven or loaned for the purchase of such 
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articles. Although social service depart- 
ments may be averse to being considered as 
relief giving agencies, as a matter of fact 
they have always found a certain amount of 
relief giving unavoidable. Some may expect 
other social agencies to furnish therapeutic 
relief recommended in the hospital or clinic 
for the clients under their care, but there 
always remains a group of patients not 
known to a community agency for whom the 
hospital social workers must organize the 
necessary aid. As a matter of fact, most 
social service departments have various 
funds, generally inadequate in size, which 
may be used for this purpose; other less for- 
tunate departments have a constant struggle 
to provide such relief. As relief needs have 
increased, during the present depression, in 
number and complexity, the question of 
how to meet them has become a vital one. 

The report of the Milford Conference? 
has brought into our literature the formula- 
tion of the most intensive and painstaking 
study in the field of social work in recent 
years. The report stresses the conception 
of generic social case work as including wise 
and effective administration of relief by 
every social case work agency. It further 
indicates that each social agency should 
organize the relief incident to its function. 
I believe that this principle should be ac- 
cepted by hospital social workers. Relief 
giving would then be considered as a logical 
responsibility when the need for relief was 
inherent in the problem of restoring the 
patient to the fullest possible health, and the 
necessity of having a fund for that purpose 
would be recognized. 

The giving of therapeutic relief need not 
always be accompanied by case work, al- 
though in certain instances it may be one of 
the important tools of creative case work. 
The wise administration of any form of re- 
lief implies sufficient investigation to be sure 
that relief is actually indicated. Natural 
sources of aid, such as family, relatives, 
friends, employers, church, fraternal orders, 
and so on, should be utilized before turning 
to a relief fund. Extended terms for full 
or partial payment may in appropriate in- 
stances be arranged. Resources in his home 
community may be sought for the non-resi- 


* Social Case Work: Generic and Specific. 


American Ass’n of Social Workers, New York, 
1929. 
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dent patient whenever possible. Such 
investigations and plans require time. Con- 
sequently patients for whom the medical 
staff anticipates the need of therapeutic aid 
should be referred to the social service 
department as early as possible in order that 
their hospital stay may not be unduly 
prolonged. 
Social values in therapeutic relief giving 
must be weighed. How important is it to 
furnish an artificial limb to an old man who 
has not worked steadily for many years and 
who probably will continue to eke out a hap- 
hazard existence with or without the appli- 
ance? Should insulin be constantly fur- 
nished to the patient who consistently re- 
fuses, in spite of every case work effort, to 
follow his diet, thereby making it necessary 
to increase the size of his dosage? Is an 
artificial eye as important for the factory 
worker as for the sensitive adolescent boy ? 


W HERE continuous aid is indicated, as 
with the diabetic patient, many possibilities 
occur. In some instances insulin and dia- 
betic supplies are furnished by the hospital 
upon recommendation by the social service 
department; in other instances such items 
must be paid for from social service relief 
funds. In either case the same important 
consideration arises, that is, so to interpret 
the situation to the patient that he will 
understand and accept the fact that for him 
such items are as essential in his budget as 
food, shelter, and clothing. Il requently it 
may seem wise to arrange for such a patient 
to pay wholly or in part for his supplies 
even though aid may have to be given in 
the form of grocery orders or rent. When 
these patients are dependent upon welfare 
agencies for relief and free insulin is sup- 
plied upon the request of these other agen- 
cies, policies should be developed that would 
include the acceptance by the welfare agency 
of the importance of the inclusion of dia- 
betic supplies in the patient’s budget. When 
the income of the patient or family has been 
sufficiently stabilized for the agency to con- 
sider withdrawal, it should do so only when 
the cost of insulin and supplies can be met 
by the patient. In other words, the welfare 
agency should not close the case, leaving it 
to the hospital social service department to 
furnish therapeutic aid indefinitely, but 
should be sure insofar as possible that the 
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patient is entirely self-maintaining in re- 
spect to his diabetic requirements. There 
are always unpredictable illnesses which may 
occur in any family near the economic bor- 
der-line and free medical care may be 
required, but the diabetic patient has a 
chronic condition needing continuous medi- 
cation and treatment. In such instances, 
unless or until we have state medicine, free 
medicine should no more be expected to be 
provided indefinitely by the social service 
department of a private hospital or clinic 
than free food or shelter. 

Two possible policies in regard to the 
supplying of therapeutic relief have been 
indicated. Under one policy the social case 
work agencies, such as family and child 
welfare agencies, are expected to pay for 
medical items for dependent families under 
their care, upon notification by the hospital 
social workers of the physician’s recom- 
mendations. An argument in favor of this 
plan is that social agencies should consider 
and provide for the health needs of their 
clients just as fully as they consider and 
provide for food, shelter, and clothing, bear- 
ing in mind norms of physical and mental 
health, good housing, good housekeeping, 
and so on. The other policy is for the social 
service department to provide such articles 
when the investigation of the welfare agency 
indicates that there are no natural sources 
which can be tapped to meet the cost. One 
of the arguments put forth in support of the 
latter policy is that the primary function of 
the hospital, and consequently of its social 
service department, is the restoration of its 
patients to normal health; consequently pro- 
vision of therapeutic supplies recommended 
by its medical staff might logically be con- 
sidered the responsibility of hospital social 
workers. Positive physical and mental 
health is only one of the objectives of other 
case working agencies; it is the major ob 
jective of case workers in the field of hos 
pital social work and they should be pre 
pared, therefore, to distribute therapeutic 
relief for the patients under treatment in the 
clinics or wards of the medical institution. 
In the main, it seems rather immaterial 
which policy is pursued, but I should like to 
advocate that, if the hospital social service 
department furnishes the relief, the com 
munity welfare agencies should be kept 
fully informed as to the articles supplied 
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and their cost in order that there should be 
a knowledge of the total relief budgets fur- 
nished to the dependent families under their 
care. Sources of relief funds would be one 
of the important factors in influencing the 
development of such policies. In cities 
where hospitals and welfare agencies both 
receive support from community chests or 
funds, it would appear to be consistent for 
medical relief funds to be allocated to hos- 
pitals for the use of their social service 
departments. 

Thus far we have considered only those 
relief needs of hospital patients which are 
usually classified as medical or therapeutic. 
There remain, however, many other possible 
requirements of hospital and clinic patients 
before medical care is completed and normal 
health achieved: nursing home care; con- 
valescent care; boarding home care in the 
country; recreational opportunities; and so 
on. Where there is an obstetrical clinic or 
maternity hospital, living arrangements 
occasionally have to be provided for the 
illegitimately pregnant girl awaiting confine- 
ment or ready to be discharged with her 
infant. Sometimes there are resources in 
the community which will furnish such care, 
sometimes the social service department 
must assume the responsibility. Frequently 
more normal living may be secured for the 
patient undergoing a series of operations, as 
with certain plastic cases, and money con- 
served if arrangements are made to board 
the patient in the community between opera- 
tions. Obviously such board is cheaper 
than the actual cost of hospital care. Tem- 
porary discharge of such patients from the 
hospital will also release their beds to other 
occupants requiring medical service for a 
more acute condition. 


THERE is the further problem of straight 
subsistence relief or income. Someone has 
said that you cannot treat even an inferiority 
complex on an empty stomach. Neither can 
you successfully treat with medication alone 
a gastric neurosis patient whose sense of 
security has been rudely shattered because 
of prolonged unemployment. What does it 
profit a man approaching starvation to pre- 
sent him with a diet slip? How effective is 
the most skilled interpretation of what con- 
stitutes a balanced diet to the mother of 
malnourished children who does not know 
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how their next meal may be procured? In 
addition to these situations, the Functions 
Study of the American Association of Hos- 
pital Social Workers has pointed out, among 
social factors which appear in hospital prac- 
tice, the social distress to others related to 
the illness of the patient, such as loss of 
income and neglect of children. 

Realizing that this is an extremely contro- 
versial issue, I should still like to suggest 
that, in situations where the need for sub- 
sistence relief is closely interwoven with the 
medical problem—either caused by it or 
complicating the securing of medical care— 
hospital social workers should carry the full 
social case work responsibility including the 
administration of relief. Careful diagnostic 
study of each case would be essential before 
it would be accepted for such case treat- 
ment. Cases under active case treatment by 
another social agency would obviously not 
be accepted for subsistence relief, although 
therapeutic or medical relief might be 
granted. Transfer to the community wel- 
fare agency would have to be consummated 
if the medical phase of the social problem 
was no longer important, yet continued case 
work was indicated. The fact that medical 
social case work is conditioned at all times 
by the medical problem has already been 
mentioned. As a mural agency,’ its service 
should not extend beyond the need of the 
individual for active medical treatment in 
the wards or clinics of the medical institu- 
tion. In some instances, neither case work 
nor relief may be needed after medical care 
has been completed. The patient may then 
be fully capable of organizing his own nor- 
mal social activities. When this occurs, the 
patient has been spared the necessity of 
applying to another agency for care and the 
community has been saved the expense of 
service by two agencies when one could 
accomplish the desired purpose. In other 
instances the restoration to health may not 
necessarily mean that the individual is self- 
maintaining and transfer to a social agency 
in the community may have to be made. 
Sickness of the wage earner may make his 
family eligible for relief by hospital social 
workers, but employment may not accom- 
pany recovery and responsibility for further 


*See Social Case Work: Generic and Specific, 
op. cit., page 46. 
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case work and subsistence relief would have 
to be placed with another social agency. 


IN the past, some hospital social workers 
have argued that the necessity of discussing 
budgets and administering relief has jeopar- 
dized their relationship with their patients. 
I do not believe that this is necessarily the 
case. Rather do I consider it an admission 
of faulty technique on the part of the case 
worker. The need for a sane psychology in 
the giving and receiving of relief was never 
more acute than it is today. Miss Gordon 
Hamilton, speaking before the National Con- 
ference of Social Work in 1931, declared: 

Relief giving, stried and developed chiefly in 
family social work should be a part of any case 
worker’s technical equipment. . The case 
worker must be able to distinguish between relief 
as necessary income, and relief as a “tool in treat- 
ment” with different procedures as to the kind 
and amount of study called for; he must know 
how to budget and adjust his budget to personal 
and community standards of living; he must know 
how to keep an objective réle in relief activities, 
not being confused by his own or the client’s emo- 
tional needs; he must understand something of the 
mental hygiene of gratitude, rejection, dependency, 
and the like; he must know when to use relief in 
kind and he must know something of the implica- 
tions of loans, scholarships, allowances, and sheer 
opportunism. Not that any living social worker 
understands relief as a few great brains are sup- 
posed to understand finance—-and money in relief 
is nearly as mysterious as international debts—but 
relief giving is certainly better understood than it 
was a quarter of a century ago, and there is far 
less fear as to its effects if properly used.4 


Miss Hamilton has referred to the impor- 
tance of adjusting budgets to personal and 
community standards of living. It is also 
important to adjust them to the standards 
accepted by the other relief giving agencies 
in the community. It is manifestly unfair 
to establish for a family a budgetary stand- 
ard which would not meet the approval of 
another agency to which the family might 
later be transferred. Many difficulties, both 
for the family and for the agencies, would 
be inherent in such procedure. Possibly 
social workers may have something to con- 
tribute to the determination of budgetary 
standards adequate for the maintenance of 
health. The standard of health is perhaps 
the best criterion in planning relief. Hos- 
pital social workers have the opportunity of 
seeing both the successes and the failures of 


*“ Refocusing Family Case Work,” Gordon 
Hamilton. Proceedings of the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work, 1931. 
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prevailing relief standards as they are re- 


flected in the physical and mental condition 
of the patients under treatment of the 
medical institution. _They also work in an 
environment where health conservation is 
being constantly stressed. Just because of 
this they should be able to interpret and to 
uphold in so far as practicable a concept of 
health such as Dr. Barker’s, as a crucial test 
in relief planning. 

At the present time standards of case 
work practice have inevitably had to be 
lowered in many communities because of the 
overwhelming need for the mass distribu- 
tion of the barest necessties of life—food 
and shelter. We must still deal with bud- 
gets, however, attempting to balance indi- 
vidual need with community provision of 
relief funds, and we should have a goal or 
standard of budget making even though we 
know that it cannot always be attained. We 
do know that for brief periods families can 
bravely weather serious deficiencies in their 
budgets. Over a period of many months it 
is inevitable that health will be undermined, 
and that morale will begin to break. As has 
been said by Miss Grace Abbott, “ One can- 
not make up to children the health loss 
caused through no milk this year by feeding 
them cream next year, for the damage will 
have been done.” It is apparent that the 
present basis of relief, which in many in- 
stances is far below a minimum standard 
family budget, is destructive to physical, 
mental, and social welfare and will cost the 
community in the future far more than 
would adequate relief in the present. 

Although health as a goal has been con- 
sciously emphasized, it is not intended te 
convey the impression that health is the 
ultimate aim of life. How we expend the 
energies released by abounding health is 
more important. Unless we attain greater 
usefulness and joy in living, then health as 
our objective has failed to fulfil its true 


purpose. 


WE need to be conscious of the sources of 
relief funds as well as of how we dispense 
them. Provision of a relief budget for hos- 
pital social work may be considered as 4 
redistribution or transfer of a group of 
expenses which were formerly diffused 
throughout the community. It entails n0 
additional cost to the community. In fact, 
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it may mean a saving in overhead in those 
cases at least where adjustment of the 
patient’s difficulties is accomplished without 
the need for service from another com- 
munity agency. Obviously it is going to 
require careful assembling of data and dra- 
matic presentation before this reasoning will 
be generally accepted. Hospitals cannot be 
expected to bear this expense out of their 
income, but they should be able effectively to 
interpret the need for an adequate relief 
budget for their social service departments. 
Where community financing is in operation, 
it should be fairly easy to convince the 
leaders that this is a wise and potentially 
economical policy of relief fund distribu- 
tion. It has proved possible in at least one 
large city where the plan of therapeutic and 
subsistence relief given by a social service 
department has been in operation in a modi- 
fied form for several years. Within the last 
year the family welfare agency has been 
instrumental in securing the allocation of an 
increased relief budget for the hospital 
social service department, preferring that 
to a similar addition to their own budget. 
The possibility of sharing in unemploy- 
ment relief funds raised in communities 
through public appeal, appropriation of city 
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funds, special taxation, grants from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation of fed- 
eral aid and so forth, is pertinent at the 
present time. 

These are depressing days. We feel as if 
we had somehow failed in achieving the 
purposes of social work; we are overwhelm- 
ingly conscious of the implacably tragic 
weight of deprivation, fear, and insecurity 
pressing upon many of our normally em- 
ployed population. At the same time these 
are challenging days to health and social 
workers and we may, because of our present 
experience, share in a more effective way 
than in the past in the organization of social 
forces in the future. The substance of Jef- 
ferson’s political philosophy—*“ Equal rights 
for all, special privileges for none ”—is as 
vital today as when expounded in the 
eighteenth century. Reorganization of gov- 
ernment must come. Inefficiency must go. 
Waste must be eliminated. Poverty must be 
effectively reduced. The true test of the 
efficiency of government lies in the welfare 
of the governed. Our socio-economic and 
political structure must guarantee to every 
human being the opportunity for a fuller 
and a happier life. 


Trends in Relief-Giving in Medical Social Work I 
Grace Beals Ferguson and Elizabeth Mills 


VEN before the present economic crisis 

brought the perplexing question of re- 
lief so forcibly to our attention, case work 
agencies were becoming increasingly aware 
of the implications of relief. Our accept- 
ance of the concept of relief as a tool—and 
one which has its power for shaping person- 
ality effectively and constructively if used 
by a skilful hand—has been unquestioned. 
Some of the most valuable contributions to 
the literature of case work have evolved out 
of the effort to analyze the effect of relief 
upon the client, as well as on the case worker 
himself. Thrown into the spotlight of in- 
quiry, relief has been revealed as a force 
which has psychological and emotional sig- 
nificance, not only to the recipient, but to 
the person whose immediate responsibility is 
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to grant or to refuse it. Social case work 
has, as a result, bettered its practice because 
of this emphasis. A second theory, which 
has unquestionable validity, but which has 
perhaps been only partially accepted, is the 
one formulated in the Milford Conference 
Report, to the effect that “each social case 
work agency should be prepared to adminis- 
ter relief in cases under treatment, except 
where it seems desirable to transfer to 
another agency not only the responsibility 
for relief, but also a definite responsibility 
for at least part of the treatment.” * 
Perhaps one reason why this idea has 
been found difficult of application, if not of 


*Social Case Work: Generic and Specific. 
American Ass’n of Social Workers, New York, 
1929, page 72. 
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acceptance, is the fact that it raises new 
questions not implied in the first-named 
theory, those of assumption of an added 
function and the administration of a broader 
policy. In the first situation we were con- 
cerned with the client and relief, irrespec- 
tive of source. In the second, we must con- 
cern ourselves with the question of adminis- 
tration of relief and the source from which 
it comes. 


IN attempting to discuss these theories as 
they relate to so-called specialized agencies, 
and specifically to medical social work, it is 
necessary to postulate the following: 

First, that medical social service depart- 
ments are case work agencies. 

Second, that relief implies the granting of 
funds required by the patient under case 
work treatment, whether for medical 
therapy or general need (the latter within 
designated limits) .? 

To what extent are these theories tenable 
in relation to medical social work and to 
what degree are theory and practice con- 
forming? Particularly, what effect, if any, 
is the present economic crisis having upon 
the relief giving policies of hospital social 
service departments? In the effort to 
answer these questions, among others, a 
study was made as part of a thesis written 
in the Department of Social Work of Wash- 
ington University. The following com- 
ments are based on the answers contained 
in questionnaires returned by 133 repre- 
sentative departments of hospital social 
work throughout the country, which had 
also participated in a previous inquiry made 
by the Sub-committee on Medical Social 
Work of the 1930 White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection. 

The first outstanding fact is that 83 per 
cent of the 133 departments grant relief to 
patients under care of the medical institu- 
tions of which they are a part. Since these 
departments were selected on a basis of 
geographical location to insure wide distri- 
bution; and by kind of hospital so as to 
bring in various types of patients and of 
need, we are no doubt getting a fairly 
accurate cross-section of practice. 


* Cf. Grace B. Ferguson: “ Relationship Between 
the Family Agency and the Hospital Social Serv- 
ice Department in Regard to Relief.” THe 
Fairy, April, 1931. 
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The second important finding ts that 70- 


per cent of the departments granting aid 
gave both medical and non-medical relief, 
that is, funds for needs not related to medi- 
cal treatment, such as subsistence require- 
ments, as well as funds for medical therapy 
as such. 

Equally arresting is the aggregate amount 
of relief spent by certain hospital social 
service departments during the fiscal year 
1931-32. Although only 56 of the 133 de- 
partments indicated the amount of relief 
for that year, those which did reply spent a 
grand total of $126,100. One of the larger 
departments spent over $12,000; the aver- 
age amount was $2,250. That the pressure 
of the economic crisis no doubt was greatly 
responsible for this large total is shown by 
repeated statements to that effect: Relief 
expenditures in a large Mid-Western chil- 
dren’s hospital jumped from $2,100 in 1919 
to $8,400 in 1931. Ina New York medical 
center there had been a direct reversal of 
proportion between loans and _ grants; 
figures for 1930, roughly $7,000 in loans 
and $4,000 in gifts, in 1931 had shiited to 
$4,000 in loans and $7,000 in grants, 
although the percentage of refunds on loans 
had increased. 

Emergencies ‘were more frequent, and 
family societies and public welfare depart- 
ments were less able to supply medical 
needs—appliances, special diets, and so on. 
Moreover, 9 of the 64 departments which 
discussed their policies in light of the pres- 
sure of the present situation, stated that 
they had introduced the policy of giving 
medical relief, and—what is more arrest- 
ing—20 of the 64 were led to introduce the 
policy of granting non-medical relief, all of 
which helps to explain the high figures of 
the last two years. Two New Jersey de- 
partments participating in the study had, 
because of economic pressure on the hos- 
pitals, taken over functions formerly carried 
on by the hospital administration—in one 
case the support of a dental clinic, which 
would otherwise have had to close; and in 
the other beginning to give medical relief, 
previously provided from hospital funds. 


A FINAL point we have selected relates to 
the source of funds distributed by these de 
partments. A minority had a place in their 
budgets for relief. . For the remainder, 
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there was the obligation of securing funds 
from new sources, since the two logical 
“ pocket-books "—the budget and so-called 
relief agencies—were ruled out. In one 
city the source consisted of public relief 
funds previously allocated to the family 
agencies alone, a portion of which was now 
being granted to the hospital social service 
departments to use for patients for whom 
the departments had assumed case work 
responsibility. 

ut these new sources usually had a more 
or less direct relation to the department, in 
terms of boards, auxiliary committees, in- 
terested individuals, or from special funds 
set aside for charitable purposes, or church 
groups, particularly if the hospital were 
conducted under sectarian auspices. In 
other instances, donations came from clubs, 
groups, or persons less closely connected 
with the department itself. This drawing 
in of contributions, which perhaps came in 
more readily because the interest of the 
givers was vested directly or indirectly in 
the department activities, has in itself a 
positive value. If those resources would 
have lain dormant otherwise, drawing on 
them is an achievement in the way of pro- 
moting more extensive community partici- 
pation and a contribution of the medical 
social worker which is worth mentioning. 


WHAT trends do we note, where are they 
taking us, and why? 

For some time many medical social 
workers subscribed to the sentiment ex- 
pressed in Dr. C. P. Emerson’s paper on 
“Medical Social Service of the Future,” 
given before the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation in 1919: “On one point we are 
certain,” he said, “the medical social serv- 
ice worker should not personally dispense 
any material relief. It is a matter 
of common experience that if you try to mix 
material relief and medical aid in the same 
treatment you spoil the possibilities of the 
latter.” In view of this early emphasis on 
the danger of relief-giving by medical social 
service departments, what factors are re- 
sponsible for the present change in view- 
point? To what extent have the ideas men- 
tioned above (relief as a tool and as a re- 
sponsibility of every case work agency) 
been adopted and built into our medical 
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social case work practice? To what length 
is the present economic crisis solely respon- 
sible for this general acceptance of relief 
responsibility ? 

The heads of the 133 departments were 
asked, “ Has there been any change in the 
relief policies of the department in the last 
two years? Are any of the indicated 
changes due, in your opinion, to the present 
economic depression?” Sixty-four direc- 
tors discussed these questions ; two-thirds of 
them indicated that a change in relief policy 
had taken place within the last two years; 
one-half of them stated that the changes 
were influenced by the economic depression. 
The questionnaire did not permit any de- 
tailed analysis as to what these facts signi- 
fied: perhaps it meant that the departments 
of medical social work were simply accept- 
ing their role as case work agencies to the 
extent of giving relief in selected cases when 
their client patients needed it; perhaps it 
meant that they were forced to assume a 
temporary role, as an emergency measure, 
which they adopted as a matter of expedi- 
ency, with no relation to fundamental prin- 
ciples. The comment from one department 
that giving medical relief had been intro- 
duced “in the interest of better health serv- 
ice to the community” is unique in the 
study. But, whatever the propelling factor, 
the significant thing is that medical social 
workers felt the necessity of supplying re- 
lief to their client patients to the extent that 
they took over not only the responsibility of 
administering it, but in many instances of 
raising it as well. It is this last idea—the 
emphasis on the fact that the relief needs 
must be met, as considered from the point of 
view of good medical social case work— 
that gives us pause. 

Are we consciously shaping the trends 
our relief policies are taking, because we as 
case workers accept responsibility for relief 
as part of our role in accordance with the 
present-day interpretation of case work 
practice? If so, are we prepared to deal 
with relief skilfully, fully aware of all that 
can arise when illness and relief are associ- 
ated? Granting the elements of regression 
and inevitable dependency during illness, 
are we acquainting ourselves with sources of 
understanding personality and behavior so 
that we may safely carry the patient 
through this stage? If economic depend- 
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ency is added to the natural physical and 
emotional dependency attendant upon all ill- 
ness, are we making sure that the way in 
which the relief is given, and hence accepted 
by the client, is easing the way toward 
resumption of self-dependence? Are we 
learning to master the tools which we find in 
our hands, to the end that we help to mold 
the human material into the shapely form 
of an adjusted personality ? 


WHETHER or not we are able to feel 
secure in regard to any of these points, we 
must face one outstanding fact—that we are 
from now on inextricably involved in the 
problem of relief. Whether we are so be- 
cause of conscious plan and purpose is yet 
to be demonstrated. If, on the other hand, 
we have been plunged into it by stress of the 
times and because we are forced to face it, 


RURAL 


our task is a serious one. 
cause, should we not face it with the idea 
that there shall be no stepping back, no deal- 
ing with the issue with the thought that this 
is a temporary measure to be in force for 
the duration of the emergency. Rather 
should we not accept it positively and with a 
secure sense that it is right and consistent 
with good standards. If so, then let us set 
ourselves to the task of so orienting our- 
selves in regard to relief that what one of 
our leaders in the family field has said, we 
also can say: “ Today we are trying to use 
money to help people in trouble in such 
fashion that dependency shall not be en- 
couraged, nor proper self-respect dimin- 
ished, nor necessity be unmet.” * 

*Lawson Purdy, in foreword to Some Aspects 


of Relief in Family Case Work: Grace Marcus. 
New York Charity Organization Society. 


Truly Rural 
Elizabeth E. A. Gissal 


ASE work has always been a series of 

adventures, but perhaps the most excit- 
ing adventures which come to the St. Louis 
social worker are the trips she makes in the 
course of her work into rural Missouri. 
For five or six years now visitors of the St. 
Louis Provident Association have been 
making field trips 150 to 250 miles to dif- 
ferent parts of Missouri to learn the back- 
ground information about families. 

Of course, a beautiful spring day when 
the dogwood is flowering on all the Missouri 
hills is the most entrancing time to make 
these trips, but visitors have developed such 
an interest in going that it has become a real 
privilege and mere weather can neither make 
nor break the trip. . 

For most of us, rural background has a 
rather vivid meaning of chickens and cows 
and meadows and fields. But what a con- 
trast to the Ozark farm. As one of our 
students reported after her trip to the hills, 
“My memory of rural life was colored by 
what I knew of northern Ohio, where the 
commercial and truck farms are very dif- 
ferent from the small, poverty-stricken, and 
forlorn patches of planting up and down the 
lopsided hills and valleys of Missouri. In 


Ohio, paved and improved roads are taken 
for granted, but here we drove over narrow, 
muddy, rutty trails and forded small rivers 
in our car because there was no bridge. The 
live stock—poor lean cows and mules— 
wandered along the roadsides rather than 
grazing in fenced areas. ‘There were no 
large barns, no granaries, no silos, no com- 
fortable farm homes—only small desolate 
cabins, often windowless and floorless.” 
The student’s picture is only half the 
story. The Missouri Ozarks, gently rolling 
up hill and across valleys, covered with pines 
and scrub oak, are to the nature loving but 
city bred eye beauteous and inspiring; but 
much of this land is marginal and this is 2 
real explanation of the unproductivity of 
this countryside and its resultant poverty. 
Not only is the countryside poverty- 
stricken but each community has a certain 
isolation and aloofness which the case 
worker must understand if she is to appre- 
ciate even partially the terrific adjustments 
for these hill people as they come to the city. 
It is a real experience to enter a small Mis- 
souri village of 200 or so people, and heat 
the whisperings and commotions caused by 
your innocent question of where Annie 
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Jones lives. The hesitancy with which each 
question is answered and the suspicions with 
which your every move is followed are a 
challenge to the case worker to learn more 
and more of these queer hill people—so 
like the city person physically and yet so 
vastly different emotionally and culturally 
and traditionally. 

Thus the field experience may give a 
kaleidoscopic view of elemental emotions, 
primitive practices, and fundamental hill 
philosophy. 


WHEN a case worker has followed a high 
ridge road where skilled driving of her car 
is a dire necessity, she comes upon a small 
log cabin with newspaper wall covering, 
crude handmade furniture and perhaps 
straggling corn in the front yard. She is 
greeted by two dogs and all the family— 
grandfathers to baby grandsons. In the 
very hospitable homes she may be invited in 
and perhaps offered a dish of blackberries 
swarming with flies and served with quaint 
lead spoons. On the other hand, she may 
be so little understood that she is com- 
manded to stay outside and given only a 
curt yes and no. But inside or out she 
learns much of the people. “ We ain’t seen 
a nickel of money in two years, mam,” they 
say. ‘‘ We'd kill her if she’d dared come 
back. She made her bed and we warn’t ever 
goin’ to lay eyes on her agin.” One lanky 
mountaineer tells us about his runaway 
daughter, while his wife behind his back 
cautiously asks us to take some sorry look- 
ing chestnuts along to the girl. If the man 
grows loquacious, he may even tell us about 
the neighbors: that Jake Wilson’s boy had 
got blood poisoning from a rusty nail, and 
a live chicken cut open for a poultice is the 
best remedy and would we believe our eyes 
but that boy’s foot has turned eight chickens 
green. 

Sometimes we feel a lack of imagination 
among these people—they guess the glorious 
Sunset is all right, they eat such meager and 
unvaried diets of beans and cornmeal cakes 
and dried meat, they have so little decora- 
tion in their homes or clothing. Does this 
lack go back again to the poorness of land, 
which even in good times was failing to give 
them enough living to pay taxes to get 
schools? For we do find that the schools 
are remote and usually inadequate. Lack of 
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education and poverty may be the strong 
contributing causes for the poor dietary 
habits and low housekeeping standards 
which become such a problem to the worker 
when transplanted to the city. 

The vista of understanding includes also 
glimpses into rural industries of which we 
know so little. A man has told us he works 
in the timber and we are surprised to find 
he is rail-splitting as truly as in Lincoln’s 
day. The hills dotted with bent-over figures 
digging tiff, a porcelain appearing substance 
found in sections of the Ozarks, are a new 
sight, and the rustic tiff-mill where the 
product is sold is a contrast to any mill we 
have ever seen. In the little towns the com- 
ing of the shoe factories has caused a real 
revolution, for the shoe workers with sud- 
den money in their pockets have become 
the town aristocrats. The lead mining sec- 
tion with its capitalistic overlord, visibly 
responsible for the whole community, is a 
revelation. 

The administration of law in the rural 
communities is revealing too. We are 
barked at and almost shooed from the office 
by the county clerk from whom we request 
a marriage verification and cannot under- 
stand his attitude until we learn that he has 
not been paid for eighteen months because 
the county has no money. 

Each trip back to these country villages 
gives new understanding and sympathy. We 
become friends with the village hardware 
dealer and the country doctor, the filling sta- 
tion boys and the restaurant keepers. 

Case workers in any state would probably 
find great value in learning what particular 
brand of rural background characterizes 
their clientele. Our experience has shown 
that rural life in northern Missouri with its 
farmers is as great a contrast to that of the 
Ozarks as it is to that of rural southern IIli- 
nois with its miners. We have perhaps em- 
phasized our Ozark experience because in 
the St. Louis case load we have a larger 
proportion of migrants from that vicinity 
than from others. 

Experience obtained from these visits to 
the country has stood us in good stead in 
our present situation when we are helping 
people in larger numbers than ever before 
to return to the farms. The adjustment 
back to the land is going to be just as hard 
as the adjustment to the city has been, but 
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is one that many of our clients look forward 
to having and seem to welcome. One man 
who had been in St. Louis for eight years 
had an opportunity to go back to a cabin 
with a patch owned by his wife’s mother. 
His city possessions were almost useless to 
him down there in the hills some hundred 
and twenty miles from St. Louis, and we 
found him bartering his fountain pen for a 
yellow cat, a long electric light cord for a 
saw, and two men’s hats for a churn. He is 
using an old recipe for making yeast of 
fermented peach leaves and oatmeal and 
has, for the time being, developed a great 
happiness in his simple life in the hills. 
What conflicts will arise for him as he be- 
gins to miss electric lights and radio, corner 
groceries and movies, running water and 
street cars, is a matter of conjecture but 
may again create a situation which requires 
case work treatment. 


FROM the point of view of St. Louis and 
its relations to the smaller communities in 
answering inter-city inquiries, there are both 
advantages and disadvantages in sending 
case workers directly into the communities. 
The advantages are probably obvious. The 
case worker is able to obtain much more 
complete information than the correspond- 
ent—an untrained person. She becomes 
acquainted with the correspondent and may 
both interpret the service to him and gain 
enough of an acquaintance with him to bring 
back to the inter-city department a more 
complete evaluation of his personality, his 
position in the community, and ways of 
using him. We have had incidents when the 
correspondent, a banker, has passed on our 
letter to the rural mail carrier, who passed it 
on the family, who, after they had read it, 
sent back some word to the banker. Such 
occurrences might have been prevented if a 
worker were able to interview the cor- 
respondent directly and give him a clear pic- 
ture of the value of a more confidential 
relationship. 

Then too, the case worker may develop 
new and better correspondents in the com- 
munity. We have one instance of a splendid 
piece of work done over a period of a year 
and a half by a volunteer in a town of 200. 
The visitor had found that the only cor- 
respondent in the county lived 20 miles from 


this village but, through a school friend, she 
learned of a university graduate who lived 
right in the town. The woman had had no 
social work experience, but the visitor called 
on her and secured her assistance in locating 
a deserting husband. They talked with him 
together and secured money from him. 
Later, though letters and long distance tele- 
phone calls were necessary, continuous sup- 
port of the wife was maintained and the 
eventual reconciliation of the family worked 
out through the activities of the volunteer 
who, as one may guess, soon became a 
favorite correspondent. 

Another more general advantage of visit- 
ing in a community is the chance for inter- 
preting the case work job, perhaps giving to 
rural communities a greater desire for case 
work service and an idea as to how it can be 
worked into the county program. With the 
use of federal funds and the development of 
local committeemen, it seems more than ever 
apparent that the city worker has a real 
interpretative job when she goes to the 
country. 

When visitors have gone into communi- 
ties without first getting in touch with the 
correspondents, we have had some difficul- 
ties, as the corréspondent has sometimes be- 
come annoyed because the visitor did not 
call on him while visiting in his community 
and he felt that the organization either did 
not appreciate what he had done or did not 
trust him to do the task the visitor had come 
to do. However, if the case workers visit 
our correspondents when they are in their 
vicinities, we feel that this country visiting 
will become a constructive rather than de- 
structive part of our inter-city services. 


THESE trips are usually made in automo- 
biles belonging to the organization, and over 
week-ends so that they are partly on the 
worker’s time and partly on the agency’s. 
Although the motive for making the trip 
may be to consult old employers or locate 
missing relatives, the more valuable results 
are certainly the intangible—the understand- 
ing which seeps into the visitor’s thinking 
and becomes part of her future knowledge, 
and the stimulus to learn more and more of 
the habits of people who may at once be s0 
like us and yet so different. 
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Case Work Skills and Fundamental Human Needs 


Fern Lowry 


HERE is considerable interest in the 

community about needs which cannot be 
met through financial assistance as admin- 
istered through public unemployment relief 
organizations. What are the problems 
which require special skill? What is it that 
the trained social worker contributes? Just 
what constitutes skilled service? Case work 
service is a concept which is almost uni- 
versally accepted but frequently inade- 
quately defined. The answer to the ques- 
tion “ What do trained social workers do?” 
finds its expression in a variety of ways, 
extending from that of the new student in 
the school for social work, who explains it 
in mysterious terms of “adjusting person- 
ality,’ to the interpretation given by the 
client, who explains “they lets you to talk 
in a room by yourself and they listens,” and 
adds confidentially that the kindergarten 
teacher has told her that this is because they 
are “trained social workers.” To many 
case workers the term “case work service ” 
seems an anomalous one because they take 
so much for granted in the day’s work. 
Much that they do is passed by as requiring 
no special skill because they are so accus- 
tomed to doing it; yet, from the point of 
view of the client whose needs extend be- 
yond mere financial assistance, these serv- 
ices are often of great importance. 

The case worker is trained to look beyond 
the obvious problems for the more funda- 
mental ones. She is sensitive to the oppor- 
tunities for making her contact with the 
family one in which there is continuous 
growth for the family. She has a knowl- 
edge of the community and the resources 
which it provides but, more important than 
this, she knows how and where to seek the 
additional knowledge which her client’s 
interests may demand. 

She offers this knowledge and training to 
the client through a variety of channels. 
For purposes of discussion these channels 
may be defined somewhat roughly as 
follows : 
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Industrial Problems 


In the area of industrial problems, lack of 
employment is often only the surface evi- 
dence of a deeper underlying problem—in- 
dustrial change or basic dislocation in the 
industrial structure. The man who is out 
of work may be unable to find employment 
not only because of the general conditions 
of depression, but there may actually no 
longer be any market for the skill which he 
has to contribute. The individual workman 
is frequently slow in recognizing this since 
he is unaware of basic changes and is too 
close to his own situation to see it in the per- 
spective of the total economic situation. 
The case worker is trained to relate the indi- 
vidual to his industrial or economic com- 
munity and is therefore frequently able to 
see beyond the apparent problem of unem- 
ployment to the major one of the need for 
vocational rehabilitation or retraining. She 
is thus able to offer her leadership in bring- 
ing the individual to a realization of the re- 
lation of his problem to the total industrial 
situation and to stimulate his interest in 
finding for himself another place in that 
economic cosmos. When, through such 
leadership, the individual has reached the 
point of realizing that his unemployment is 
not due solely to depression conditions, the 
case worker is able to suggest ways of dis- 
covering opportunities for retraining and 
the potential demand for the new skills thus 
secured. 

Here are two illustrations of this sort of 
service. 

Mr. A is about 35 years old and he has a wife 
and four small children to support. Early in life 
he was apprenticed to an engraver and through 
this apprenticeship became a skilled engraver of 
jewelry. Formerly he had no difficulty in secur- 
ing work, as most of the jewelry on. the market 
demanded considerable engraving work. With the 
change of fashions and the demand for plainer 
jewelry there has been less and less demand for 
the type of work which Mr. A is equipped to do. 
At the time he applied to the agency he had been 
out of work for two years but the worker dis- 
covered in talking with him that he had had only 


occasional work for a number of years prior to 
that. 
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The case worker interviewed several of his 
former employers, all of whom were agreed that 
there was little possibility that Mr. A could be 
reabsorbed in industry through his own trade as 
there has been little or no demand for that type 
of work for some years. They suggested that his 
basic skills, such as motor co-ordination, ability to 
work with fine tools, and so on, might be useful 
to him in certain other mechanical areas, such as 
that of the die making industry or in instrumént 
making. Mr. A was not yet ready to see his 
unemployment as due to any other than the imme- 
diate depression situation and it was only through 
months of skilful leadership that the case worker 
led him to the realization that, if he were to pro- 
vide adequately for the support and education of 
his children, he must prepare himself for some 
other type of job. She provided him with cata- 
logues of trade schools, suggested visits to various 
placement agencies and industrial concerns through 
which he could carry on his search for training in 
a new trade which would interest him and at the 
same time provide a reasonable assurance of future 
support. 

This search is as yet not completed but Mr. A 
has reached the point of seeing his employment 
problem in its true perspective and is diligently 
searching for training opportunities. 


Mrs. J, 25, with two small children, has since the 
desertion of her husband two years ago been pro- 
viding for their support through dress finishing. 
The wage scale in this field has declined steadily 
until now she is able to earn only a fraction of the 
money necessary for her family. In the process 
of planning with her for her future, the case 
worker interviewed he: resent employer who was 
quite frank in saying he would never be able to 
provide her with enough work to enable her to 
carry herself and her family. Other employers in 
that field indicated that it would be a period of 
years before wage standards could be expected to 
return to a point which would provide adequate 
support for her. 

When Mrs. J realized this she was interested in 
preparing herself for some other type of work. 
Her first interest was in securing training to be- 
come a switchboard operator but before embark- 
ing upon this, the social worker encouraged her to 
explore the possibilities for employment in that 
field. After interviewing the head of the training 
school and several employment agencies who place 
switchboard operators, Mrs. J came to the con- 
clusion that this field was overcrowded and that 
her chances as a new operator for steady employ- 
ment were somewhat slim. 

After inquiry among her friends and former 
employers she felt that if she had a definite skill 
in the garment industry she would be able to find 
at least seasonal employment there. In the mean- 
time, it was discovered that the greatest demand 
is for domestic work. Mrs. J is American born 
but of Italian descent and, although a_ good 
mother, is not familiar with American cooking. 
She is therefore considering enrolling in domestic 
science classes in the neighborhood settlement in 
an effort to qualify herself for domestic service, 
by which she can support herself during slack 
seasons in the garment trade. She has also en- 
rolled for a course in machine operating and feels 
that with these two marketable skills she will be 
able to provide ultimately for the support and 
education of the children. 
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These two situations illustrate the way in 
which the case worker, although not an ex- 
pert economist, can use her knowledge of 
economic conditions and community re- 
sources for securing more specific knowl- 
edge of trade conditions, and can use her 
ability to relate the individual to the total 
industrial structure in assisting her client to 
a better economic adjustment. In _ both 
instances it would have been easy to assume 
that the problems were due merely to a gen- 
eral unemployment situation, whereas .the 
case worker was aware of the basic prob- 
lems underlying unemployment. 


Parent Education 


The case worker's contributions through 
educational channels are multiple. They are 
often undramatic and sometimes seem of 
little importance, but from the point of 
view of the individual family they are fre- 
quently not only necessary but productive 
of considerable growth. 

(1) The problem of readjustment to 
lowered income is a complex one. Families 
who have never had to manage on a mar- 
ginal basis frequently lack the knowledge 
which would enable them to do so. While 
they may have a general knowledge of food 
values they have not always related this to 
cost and consequently are unable to plan a 
menu which is economical and which at the 
same time furnishes adequate food value for 
the children. They are not always able to 
judge housing values because they have not 
had to consider their marginal needs in 
housing. Through her knowledge of the 
housing conditions of the community, of the 
rental rates in different areas, and of food 
values and costs, the social worker is able to 
assist the family in making an adjustment 
to a lowered income. 

(2) It is relatively easy to live without a 
great deal of planfulness on an income 
which exceeds basic needs by a fairly com- 
fortable margin. However, it is certainly 
difficult to live on a marginal income which 
requires much more careful planning to 
meet specific needs. Many of our clients 
have never had to plan in this way and lack 
the training and capacity for so doing. 
Through the case worker’s leadership they 
may become interested in planned ways of liv- 
ing and as a result not only will they experi- 
ence less discomfort in the immediate situ- 
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ation but they will be better prepared to 
manage on possibly reduced incomes of the 
future. As a result of learning to plan 
their living many of the families will be able 
to save in ways they could not have achieved 
without this experience of planning with the 
case worker. 

(3) The tensions in the home created by 
the lack of employment frequently are com- 
municated to the children and they react by 
somewhat difficult behavior. Because the 
case worker understands cause and effect 
relationships she is frequently able to inter- 
pret to the parents the meaning of these 
tensions and to advise them as to ways of 
protecting the children from many of the 
difficulties into which the family has been 
plunged through the father’s lack of 
employment. 

(4) Through the process of securing 
employment references, signing vouchers, 
and filling out various forms, the case 
worker is frequently able to stimulate in the 
parents an interest in learning to read and 
write or to speak English. Frequently indi- 
viduals who have lived in a community 
largely made up of people of their own race, 
have found it unnecessary to use any but 
their native tongue. The necessity for mak- 
ing themselves and their situation clear to 
the case worker offers an excellent oppor- 
tunity for practice in the use of English and 
can often be capitalized by the case worker 
to stimulate their interest in using some of 
their enforced leisure to enroll in English 
classes and thus prepare themselves for par- 
ticipating in the life of the total community. 


Mobilization of Resources 


The case worker has a knowledge of the 
community and channels to resources offered 
by the community. Through the use of this 
knowledge she is able to open doors for 
clients to resources of which they have here- 
tofore been only vaguely aware. This is 
most important in the case of special needs 
which cannot be met through the ordinary 
available resources. Frequently the social 
worker must explore a number of leads 
before she is able to find just the service 
which will meet the client’s needs and with- 
out her suggestions and advice the client 
would be lost in the maze of the community 
set-up and would be unable to discover these 
resources. 
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Mr. B, a somewhat elderly Cuban, has been 
suffering with a peculiar ailment for some time. 
He had been to a number of clinics, subjected to 
routine examinations, and given somewhat casual 
advice, but in no instance had he seemed to benefit 
from the treatment prescribed. 

The case worker, in securing reports on these 
examinations, discovered that one of the doctors 
felt he was suffering from an obscure tropical 
disease which he and his hospital were not equipped 
to treat. The social worker was able, by explor- 
ing the research activities of various hospitals, to 
discover a clinic in which they were especially 
interested in tropical diseases and was able to 
arrange to have the man referred for examination 
and treatment by a physician who was doing 
special work in this area. Without this service it 
seems impossible that this man, speaking very 
little English and knowing very little of the com- 
munity, would ever have been able to secure the 
medical service which his condition demanded. 


Mrs. O applied to the agency some weeks after 
her husband had mysteriously disappeared under 
circumstances which indicated suicide. She was 
confused and anxious and did not know which way 
to turn. Through the suggestions of the social 
worker, she was able to enlist the assistance of the 
Missing Persons Bureau in the search for her hus- 
band, of the Legal Aid Society in determining the 
limits of her authority in disposing of his effects, 
and of the bank in arranging a small loan pending 
an insurance settlement. Since Mrs. O speaks 
very broken English and has been in the com- 
munity only a short time, it would seem doubtful 
that she could have secured these services without 
assistance from the case worker. 


Psychological Areas 


Case work services in these areas are less 
easily defined. We recognize that unem- 
ployment and resultant financial dependence 
have definite effects upon the personality of 
an individual. It is, however, difficult to 
identify these effects and to analyze just 
what it is the case worker can do to offset 
them. We sometimes speak of prolonged 
unemployment in terms of “ personality dis- 
integration” and we believe that the case 
worker, through her particular contribution, 
can offset this process of disintegration. 
We believe that the case worker has a pre- 
ventive function in the area of preservation 
of mental health or personality integrity, 
but just what it is that she can do or how she 
does it is much more difficult to define. It 
seems to happen something like this: 

The entity which we describe as “ person- 
ality ” is made up in large part of the total 
body of our habitual patterns of reaction— 
it is what we do and how we respond habitu- 
ally to our experiences and environment. 
Consequently, as shifts in our environment 
or life experiences bring about new re- 
sponses and new habits or patterns of living, 
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there are accompanying changes in person- 
ality. Normally this process proceeds very 
slowly and personality changes are almost 
imperceptible, except perhaps as viewed 
over a long period of time. We are prone 
to say of the acquaintance we have not seen 
for many years, “ So and so has changed in 
the last ten years’; and it is evident, when 
we define this further, that the things which 
have produced this change in what we call 
“personality” have been not merely the 
passing of years but the changing experi- 
ences, changed environment of the indi- 
vidual, and the consequent change in his 
habitual reactions and responses. 

Cataclysmic experiences, sudden or pro- 
found changes in experience, or change of 
environment bring about sudden or pro- 
found readjustments or changes in our 
habitual reactions, and the formulation of 
new patterns of response create more 
marked personality changes. We recognize 
this when we say “ He has never been the 
same since. . .”’ (naming an experience 
that moved him deeply or came upon him 
suddenly). Periods of disaster, flood, war, 
famine, and so on, produce marked changes 
in the people who experience them. When 
these changes take place in a relatively short 
period of time the results are confusing to 
the individual and to the family of which he 
is a member. The effects of prolonged un- 
employment and the consequent steady re- 
adjustment to lowered standards of living, 
emigration from familiar haunts and 
familiar friends and taking on new ways of 
living produce effects not unlike those we 
have been discussing. As the days have 
lengthened into weeks, the weeks into 
months, and the months into years, neces- 
sary readjustments have carried the unem- 
ployed away from the environment with 
which they were familiar, have necessitated 
ways of living that are new and strange; and 
have gradually brought about a subtle, psy- 
chological sense of “lost identity.” 

There is a real feeling that the individual 
is no longer himself because his environ- 
ment and experiences have changed. We 
are not always aware how much our person- 
ality is an expression of our environment or 
how dependent we are upon our ways of liv- 
ing, of dressing, and of conducting our- 
selves, for the maintenance of our sense of 
personal identity. The familiar psychology 
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of the feeling which accompanies the pos- 
session of “a new spring wardrobe,” when 
we actually feei different because we have 
different clothes, is illustrative of this. The 
same profound psychological truth is illus- 
trated in the familiar nursery rhyme about 
the old woman who lay down to sleep on the 
way to market and whose petticoats were 
clipped by the peddler passing by. As you 
may remember, 

When this little woman first did wake, 

She began to shiver and she began to shake; 

She began to wonder and she began to cry, 

“Oh! deary, deary me, this is none of I!” 

And, if you remember, in grasping about 
for the familiar by which she could judge 
whether or not she had really lost her own 
identity, she decides that she will go home. 
If her dog recognizes her she will know that 
it is herself, but if he barks she will be sure 
that she is not the same person as lay down 
to sleep. 

Home went the little woman all in the dark, 
Up got the little dog, and he began to bark; 
He began to bark, so she began to cry, 

“Lawk a mercy on me, this is none of I!” 

Simple as it is, this rhyme expresses the 
way in which we are to a great extent de- 
pendent upon the familiar things of our 
environment for our own sense of identity. 
It is little wonder that the man who has lost 
all his familiar landmarks feels even more 
lost and confused than the old woman in the 
nursery rhyme. 

What is it that the social worker can do to 
stay this loss of personal identity or person- 
ality disintegration? This again is difficult 
to analyze but certain elements can be picked 
out: 

(1) The case worker sees to it that the 
individual does not feel lost in the mass. 
Normally a threat of reduction to nonentity 
comes with the absorption of the individual 
into the mass. This threat is even greater 
if it comes to the individual at a time when 
he is exposed to other anxieties. His sense 
of personal identity is less easily conserved 
if he is treated without personal discrimina- 
tion. Through an effort to individualize 
each client in his own situation the case 
worker accomplishes something in the 
process of staying personality disintegration. 

(2) By respecting his personal identity 
and accepting him as a person the case 
worker helps him to conserve his sense of 
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what he is and has been. She can be the 
link through which the client is able to main- 
tain his sense of relationship with his past 
and at the same time she may become the 
foundation upon which he builds his hopes 
for the future. Because she is not in and of 
his immediate situation she may be the one 
person with whom he can get any sense of 
the reality of his past and any release from 
the irritations of his present. 

(3) The case worker can help the indi- 
vidual to conserve as many habitual patterns 
of living as possible, giving him the oppor- 
tunity for spending the money which is 
given him to meet his situation in terms of 
his own plan, for selecting his own food, 
and for allocating his own expenses. She 
can leave with him the responsibility for 
planning his life even as he has always car- 
ried that responsibility in the past. She can 
give him the opportunity for meeting his 
own bills, ordering his own coal, buying his 
milk, paying his light and gas bills—in 
short, for continuing all the patterns of liv- 
ing which were characteristic during his 
period of self-maintenance. These may 


seem insignificant but one should consider 
that, to a man who has been used to plan- 
ning his own life, to taking care of his own 
needs, and to meeting his own responsibili- 
ties, it is something of a major trauma to be 
brought to the point of not only having to 
seek financial assistance from others but of 
having to delegate to them all the major 
responsibilities which he formerly has been 
able to take care of himself. 


THESE are but a few ways, inadequately 
discussed, by which the social case worker 
strives to conserve the mental health and 
personal integrity of the client—a kind of 
conservation which is immensely important 
in relation to his ultimate re-orientation in 
society as a self-maintaining member of the 
community. <A real challenge to the case 
worker, it would seem, lies in the necessity 
for discovering new ways and means by 
which she can assist the individual in offset- 
ting the effects and experiences which other- 
wise result in disintegrating influences upon 
his personality. 


Development Through Evaluation ' 
Report of the Eastern Training Committee 


ROWTH, a word which appeared and 
reappeared throughout the discussion 
of the Eastern group of the Training Com- 
mittee, might also be applied to the methods 
of the Committee. Uncertain as to whether 
it should attempt to be microscopic or com- 
prehensive in its findings and formulations, 
the Committee felt its way along, making 
more than one new start, but all the while 
growing in its thinking about the develop- 
ment of case workers. 

For a variety of redsons, it seems, only a 
small number of workers graduating from 
schools of social work are going into family 
societies. One of the reasons, although we 
do not know to what extent it operates, 
seems to be the assumption that increasing 
skill and ability are needed to a less degree 
in a family society than in other types of 
agencies. The Committee discussed at con- 


*See also Training in Family Social Work 
Agencies, Report of the Committee on Training 
of the Family Welfare Association of America, 
N. Y. (March, 1933, 50 cents), especially pp. 20 to 
22 and Appendix A4, pp. 48-55. 
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siderable length the impetus that had been 
given to this idea by the very lack of any 
method of making tangible and visible the 
progress and growth which individual 
workers are actually making on the job. A 
study of turnover made in 1929, by the Per- 
sonnel Committee of the Family Welfare 
Association of America? showed that agen- 
cies do not always know exactly why workers 
become restless and decide to leave. Many 
of the workers consulted by the Personnel 
Committee complained that their supervision 
was restrictive rather than stimulating, lack- 
ing in opportunity for the use of their own 
initiative and judgment. The subjective, 
looming so large in the supervisor-case 
worker relationship, had led too often to 
estimates of ability based not on achieve- 
ment but on whimsical prejudices. Aside 
from the need of the organization to know 
the quality of service it is offering to the 
community, the worker needs to know for 
herself that she is making progress and that 


*See Tue Famiry, October, 1929, page 163. 
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it is recognized by her organization. Defin- 
ing training as development and growth, and 
having in mind that evaluation would lend 
reassurance to worker and organization and 
also throw light upon what we actually are 
offering in the way of opportunity for de- 
velopment, the Committee undertook various 
experiments in measurement. 

Any measuring of ability, the Committee 
was convinced, would need to be in terms of 
growth. The Committee doubted whether 
any measuring stick could be devised which 
would stipulate the point at which any 
worker should arrive at a given time because 
of the differences in background, equipment, 
and life experience at the time of induction 
into case work and the differences in rates 
of progress of individuals. The important 
thing to be determined is that growth is tak- 
ing place in keeping with the worker’s 
capacity and in a degree sufficient to meet 
the needs of the organization. 

Since the Committee’s analysis had to be 
based pretty much on its day-to-day work, 
and its members, it turned out, were during 
this year concerned more directly with be- 
ginning visitors, the Committee’s experi- 
mentation was limited to first-year workers. 
We have found, however, that the process 
is practically the same at any period. 

Our sub-committee started with ma- 
terial—records of interviews held with 
workers, and reports prepared by super- 
visors in which the work is analyzed— 
already on hand in our various agencies. 
Some of us who had been very informal in 
keeping records were obliged to make a start 
and show the development of an individual 
worker over a period as long as two years. 
We have experimented with the use of for- 
mal outlines, with recording informal inter- 
views, with the spontaneous report of the 
supervisor based upon the reading of a 
series of records, and have come to some 
definite conclusions about the possibilities 
of the use of evaluation in the training 
process and in stabilizing personnel, what- 
ever the plan of analysis and recording. 

(1) Case Work Technique Can Be Used 
In Directing the Training Process Without 
the Supervisor Entering into the Personal 
Affairs of the Worker, Except As They Are 
Reflected in the Quality of Her Work: 
The Committee reviewed a wealth of ma- 
terial from different societies. We found, 


in reviewing simultaneous analyses of a 
worker’s performance done separately by 
the worker and supervisor and followed by 
an interview, that ample opportunity was 
afforded for a discussion of the particular 
needs of that worker as well as for the 
supervisor to see wherein she was not meet- 
ing the needs of the worker. 

(2) Decisions Regarding Training Plans 
and Personnel Processes Should be Made as 
the Result of the Definite Analysis Rather 
Than Upon the Whim of Executive Judg- 
ment: The evidence used in forming con- 
clusions should be recorded, to safeguard 
the worker’s interest in such matters as let- 
ters of reference, salary increases, and so 
on. One of the members of the Committee 
submitted a rather full report of an inter- 
view between worker and supervisor and, on 
a separate sheet, the findings from the read- 
ing of several records upon which the inter- 
view is based, put in outline form. 

That supervisory interviews should be re- 
corded rather than kept in the supervisor’s 
mind has been amply demonstrated to the 
members of the Committee. 

(3) Interviews or Analysis Should Take 
Place at Regular Intervals: If the practices 
of the agencies represented by members of 
the Committee are a sample, there is no uni- 
formity among family agencies in regard to 
the periods at which evaluation is done. 
One city makes them at the end of the first 
three months and at no definite time there- 
after. Another has one at some time during 
the first six months; the time to be selected 
by the district secretary. Another city 
makes them at the end of the first three 
months, at the end of the first year, and 
again at the end of the second year. While 
the members of the Committee do not ques- 
tion the value of having regular periods at 
which evaluation is made, they particularly 
want to give credit to the type of interview 
which comes naturally in the course of the 
training process. The more formal type of 
evaluation need not interfere with this type 
of spontaneous measurement. 

Making evaluations at regular intervals 
will keep the records on training from be- 
coming the statement of impressions of the 
supervisor at a time when she may be par- 
ticularly distressed and therefore moved to 
put her feelings into writing. Over a period 
of time they may also show growth in some 
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particular way which would indicate the 
wisdom of diverting the worker into some 
other field of social work, thereby building 
upon her ability rather than making her a 
misfit in a field in which nobody has taken 
the trouble to show her that she has reached 
her maximum value. 

(4) The Worker Whose Work Is Being 
Evaluated Should Participate in the Analy- 
sis: At about the same time that our section 
of the Training Committee was drawing 
conclusions regarding its experiments, the 
Personnel Journal (published by the Per- 
sonnel Research Federation) ran a series of 
articles setting forth a discovery made 
through personnel experimentation at the 
Hawthorne Works of the Western Electric 
Company. The original purpose of the 
study was to learn the possible psychological 
results in output, of rest periods, changes in 
the length of the working day, mid-morning 
lunches, and so on. In the course of the 
experiment, they found that the frequent 
interviews necessary with the employees 
gave so much release and revealed so much 
feeling that the indirect results were even 
greater than the direct results of the con- 
crete tests. 

The value of the participation of the 
worker was felt by the members of our 
committee to be one of the most important 
conclusions reached in our experimental 
work. We found that the opportunity to 
tell the organization frankly what the 
worker thinks of her training makes it pos- 
sible for her to make a real contribution. 
The worker’s irritations are voiced without 
seeming to be complaints; she need not suf- 
fer in silence, until she becomes so irritated 
as to resign. 

The mutual periodic evaluation gives an 
opportunity for the organization to know 
whether the worker feels that she is having 
an opportunity to participate in staff com- 
mittees and other projects to which she can 
make a real contribution, even though she 
may be a beginner. The Committee felt that 
the opinions of new workers on such ques- 
tions as vacations, working hours, and so on, 
are perhaps of more value to the organiza- 
tion than those of the older workers because 
at the time of their entrance into the society 
they are closer to lay opinion than they will 
ever be again. 

Mutual evaluation gives the worker a 
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chance to form some idea of what she can 
expect from the society as well as what the 
society expects from her. It gives a chance 
for constructive criticism of the worker by 
the supervisor regarding something which is 
not pronounced enough to be made an issue 
but which, if not discussed, may later lead to 
irritation between the two. 

(5) Emphasis Should Be Upon Achieve- 
ment Rather Than Upon Personality: It 
was brought out in discussions of the com- 
mittees that in spite of many of our enlight- 
ened theories regarding training, many 
supervisors still work by the checking 
method—using perfection as a measure and 
failing to give credit for the worker’s sin- 
cere but imperfect efforts and thereby sacri- 
ficing a feeling of security for the worker. 
Because of the subjective which is ever 
present in the supervisor-worker relation- 
ship, it may easily happen that the super- 
visor may not think favorably of a worker 
who is not strong in the points which the 
supervisor admires particularly, unless 
through a careful analysis the supervisor 
comes to see wherein the worker is actually 
strong.’ 

(6) Evaluation Should Be Made in 
Terms of Growth: Members of the Com- 
mittee encouraged workers in their own or- 
ganizations to make analyses which would 
definitely reflect the points in which they 
felt they had made progress. Material sub- 
mitted to the Committee was full of citations 
from case records which the workers felt 
showed an improvement in their own ability 
to discern attitudes, achieve rapport, develop 
insight, and so on. It goes without saying 
that such growth can only be shown in con- 
trast, and any analysis should take into con- 
sideration the last preceding analysis of the 
particular worker’s performance. 


THE Committee was interested to see in 
how many of the analyses which we had to 
begin with, these six principles had not been 
observed. One of the most common viola- 
tions was that impressions of the supervisor 
had been stated without making a statement 
of the evidence upon which she had based 
the impression. Even those based upon a 
thorough study of the worker’s performance 
gave the impression of being a hit-or-miss 


+See “Concerning Objectivity in Supervising,” 
Tue Famtiry, October, 1932, page 202. 
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judgment of the worker’s personality. In 
many cases, workers did not know that their 
work was being evaluated and usually, even 
though they may have talked it over with the 
supervisor, they did not actually participate 
in the evaluation or have an opportunity to 
tell the organization at what point their 
training had been at fault. It was in this 
respect that we noticed the best results in 
the development of workers during our ex- 
perimental period. The feeling that they 
had experimented with us brought a real 
gain in objectivity on the part of both the 
worker and supervisor. 

Several definite outlines were used in the 
experiment by members of the Committee, 
but we do not think that any of them should 
be recommended as the one way. An out- 
line is a matter which every society will have 
to work out for itself. The thing that we do 
want to stress is that evaluation should take 
place. 

It is interesting to us to note that this 
idea of stock-taking is becoming more and 
more conscious. An article in THE FAMILy 
described the efforts of a society to inter- 
view its staff members that they might have 
an opportunity to express what they thought 
was good and bad in the organization and 
what they were getting out of their experi- 
ence.’ In one of the Regional Committees 


*See “ Stock-Taking,” by Elizabeth Gissal. Tue 
Famiiy, March, 1931, page 3. 
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of the Family Welfare Association of 
America, considerable discussion has been 
given to the question of how societies as a 
whole may profit by taking stock from time 
to time. It is clearly seen that only by some 
such method can an agency hope to realign 
itself in such a way as to meet the changing 
needs of its community. Some agencies, 
through the personnel committees of their 
boards, have given thoughtful consideration 
to what is involved in the various jobs in an 
organization, what constitutes growth, and 
how it should be compensated financially. 
One such personnel committee has definitely 
recommended to the board that an upper 
salary limit should not exist for case 
workers, but rather that they should be paid 
according to their progress and contribution. 
This points definitely to the need of develop- 
ing some fair and adequate way of measur- 
ing the work of any individual. It was 
gratifying to see that a personnel committee 
made up of lay people grasped almost imme- 
diately the fact that workers do not show 
progress simply by moving on to a job with 
a different title, but that they can show 
progress through increased skill evidenced 
in the job which they are doing. 

In conclusion, the Committee hopes that, 
if it has done nothing else, it has re-empha- 
sized the fact that training is never com- 
pleted and, through stock-taking both of the 
worker and organization, growth may be 
more definitely assured. 


Essentials in a Community Program for Unemployment Relief 
Thomas Devine 


HE deterioration of people is the ter- 

rible development which those who 
come into close contact with the unemployed 
are witnessing. 

There has been at least one serious ex- 
periment started, based on the theory that 
not more than 10 per cent of the unem- 
ployed are still worth trying to save and 
that the thing to do is to spend a large share 
of the funds available in an effort to save 
this small group. 

The knowledge of the inevitable result of 
inadequate methods leads to a genuine con- 
cern for the development of sound com- 
munity programs. As individuals or agen- 
cies we are each responsible, but the de- 


velopment of this program should not rest 
solely with the social agencies nor with the 
business, professional, and religious leaders: 
the unemployed should participate both in 
the planning of the program and in its 
operation. Naturally the unemployed are 
vitally concerned with unemployment prob- 
lems and think a great deal both about solu- 
tions and about relief methods. They have 
a contribution to make. To carry out this 
participation is frequently difficult, though 
seldom impossible. Where one or more 
representative organizations of the unem- 
ployed exist, it is a comparatively simple 
matter to bring into the community councils 
representatives from such organizations. 
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In other places it may be possible to meet 
with the unemployed in _ neighborhood 
groups for the purpose of discussing and 
working out problems. 


THERE are eight main factors in the pro- 
gram which this democratic group of social 
agencies—employed citizens and unem- 
ployed citizens—should work out. 

The first is a spirit of real team work on 
the part of those agencies charged with 
actual relief and morale-maintaining activi- 
ties. To have this teamwork it is essential 
that there be a clean-cut division of respon- 
sibility and an attitude of mutual respect 
and confidence. A community in which a 
number of agencies of mediocre standards 
and ability are all working together for a 
common goal is more to be desired than a 
community in which a few agencies may be 
doing their own particular jobs in a brilliant 
manner but are contemptuous of the efforts 
of other agencies. When people are work- 
ing under pressure, as all agencies are in this 
emergency, they are prone to develop atti- 
tudes of intolerance and suspicion at the 
very time that there is the greatest need for 
a spirit of respect and love. 

The first essential, then, of a community 
program is teamwork among all the social 
agencies—not only the relief agencies but 
the health and character building agencies 
who must at this time modify their pro- 
grams and do their share in the community 
effort to preserve health and morale. 

A second feature is an adequate and 
specialized case work program to help those 
who, either because of inherent weaknesses 
or because of the abnormal strains of the 
times, have developed family or personal 
problems which will not be solved by meet- 
ing their economic needs. Each month that 
unemployment continues, there develops a 
larger group whose only hope of regaining 
normal family life lies in the individual 
skilled treatment that is case work. 

A home relief program based on health, 
decency, and justice is the third character- 
istic of a good program. Health does not 
mean mere existence, nor is it maintained on 
an unvarying ration “sufficient for a man 
who is not working,” eaten in a dirty tene- 
ment, under an unremitting threat of evic- 
tion. Decency requires an active respect for 
human beings; a realization that the preser- 
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vation of their integrity as human beings is 
even more important than health. Justice 
recognizes that equal treatment of unequals 
is the greatest of inequalities. The different 
physical and human needs of each must be 
carefully ascertained and fully met. The 
unemployed are not merely units of a mass, 
but separate entities with varying personali- 
ties, desires, and needs. 

A fourth item should be a program of 
work relief. This should be operated in 
complete co-ordination with home relief 
activities. Projects should be as diverse as 
possible so as to provide opportunity for 
people of different skilis and physical con- 
dition. Pay should be at the current wage 
rate with the understanding that “ current 
rate” does not mean the marginal amount 
for which labor may be procured, but rather 
the rate paid by established, fair-minded 
businesses. There are startling differences 
in the attitudes adopted in the various com- 
munities. In some places work relief is 
offered as an opportunity and a privilege, in 
others it is made the condition upon which 
relief will be given, while in still others 
family heads are given prison sentences on 
non-support charges if they refuse to work 
and support their families. 

We are all greatly concerned about the 
morale of our people and what will be their 
attitude toward work when work again be- 
comes available. The surest way to de- 
velop an antagonism to work is to give 
applicants for relief a sense of forced labor. 
A few years ago a large private agency tried 
an experiment with a number of men who 
refused to work and support their families. 
The agency’s approach was that a desire to 
work was a normal social desire and, while 
supporting this particular group of men and 
their families, it tried to find out what ex- 
perience in the man’s previous work history 
was responsible for his abnormal attitude. 
In most of the cases the agency was success- 
ful in eradicating the impression left by a 
former unfortunate work experience. We 
should seriously analyze the probable future 
effects of the basis upon which work relief 
is offered. The overwhelming majority of 
the unemployed are ready and anxious to 
work and greatly prefer to support them- 
selves and their families. It is unfair to 
approach the 90-odd per cent in any way 
which implies an unwillingness to work, be- 
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cause of the possible unsocial attitude of 2 
or 3 per cent. 

A fifth important part of a community 
program should be the development of self- 
help activities on the part of the unem- 
ployed. Although there are a great many 
varieties of self-help plans, they are all 
based on work performed by the unem- 
ployed in the production of goods to be used 
by the unemployed. Payment is made in 
scrip or goods, the scrip entitling a person 
having performed the work to obtain a share 
of the products. Such a program usually 
starts with the harvesting of farm products, 
the unemployed receiving their pay in 
produce. Sometimes it is in connection with 
the collection and renovation of clothing; 
and from one of these two starts it de- 
velops in a great many ways: renovation of 
buildings in return for rent, fishing fleets, 
bakeries, gardens, wood cutting, and so on 
One of the most successful has been the 
Salt Lake City development, in which scrip 
has become generally accepted by merchants 
of the community and used for the pay- 
ment of wages, the purchase of material 
which the unemployed have obtained or pro- 
duced, and other local uses. The unem- 
ployed, in communities in which self-help 
programs have been developed to a marked 
degree, are better off than are the unem- 
ployed in other communities. 

There are several factors necessary to a 
successful self-help program. The manage- 
ment and leadership of the program must 
rest with the unemployed although it can 
and should be stimulated by those concerned 
with the general community program. 
Every self-help program at some time in its 
development needs financial assistance, and 
this is a proper expenditure of relief funds. 
The State of Washington is already spend- 
ing some of its state relief funds in this way 
and the $500,000,000 Federal Relief Bill 
provides for the use of some federal money 
to assist self-help projects. 

A sixth vital part of a community pro- 
gram is experimentation. All that we now 
know about unemployment relief has grown 
out of experiments and experiences in com- 
munities and nobody yet has the temerity to 
offer any program as the final word. It is 
well that commissaries are being tried in a 
few communities; that fair price agree- 
ments, partially standardized orders, and 
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unrestricted food orders are all being tried. 
Scientifically conducted experiments with 
cash relief are needed. A careful study of 
families on cash relief might show that their 
personal ingenuity in stretching money 
would enable them to have a higher standard 
of living than a similar group of families 
supported on a commodity relief basis. 

The seventh essential in a community pro- 
gram is adequate interpretation. This 
means not only an explanation of the activi- 
ties being carried on but a real responsibility 
to educate communities as to the degree in 
which needs are not being met, as to the 
effect on the morale of our citizens of a 
relief program meeting, or perhaps only 
partially meeting, the animal needs of the 
unemployed. Had the local relief boards, 
the councils of social agencies, the business 
men, and the clergy who have been in close 
touch with distress accepted a real responsi- 
bility for interpreting this distress and its 
effect to communities, we would not now be 
experiencing the widespread difficulties in 
persuading legislatures to make appropri- 
ations for unemployment relief. 

As an eighth and important part of a 
community program, we should have a 
stimulation to real thinking about solutions 
for unemployment as well as_palliatives. 
Clear, unprejudiced, courageous thinking by 
community groups is urgently needed. 


THE essential elements, then, of a sound 
community program are: effective team- 
work by all relief and other agencies; a case 
work program to deal with individual prob- 
lems; a home relief program based on 
health, decency, and justice; work relief 
approximating as nearly as possible normal 
employment; the development of self-help 
activities ; experimentation to determine new 
and better ways of helping people; an inter- 
pretation to, and a sharing with, whole 
communities of the problems and needs of 
the unemployed; and earnest thought about 
fundamentals. The test of this or any other 
program which must be self-applied by 
every community constantly is, what kind of 
people are our unemployed becoming? 

Few communities could come into court 
with clean hands to indict Chicago on the 
tragic charge that “in Chicago the children 
don’t play house anymore, they play 
eviction.” 
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What Is a Juvenile Delinquent? 
Andree Courthial 


HE term “juvenile delinquent” may 
be considered from two viewpoints— 
the legal and the psychological. 

Legally, a delinquent is a transgressor of 
the law, a disturber of the existing social 
order. If left free, he represents a danger 
to society, whether he is adult or juvenile. 
Consequently society takes against him 
measures of protection by putting him in a 
situation where he will be unable to create 
damage. 

The psychological definition of a juvenile 
delinquent should aim at giving an under- 
standing of the kind of personality with 
which we have to deal. Is the juvenile de- 
linquent a child of high or low intelligence, 
of weak or strong character? How are his 
tendencies different from those of a normal 
child? What kind of reactions lead him 
toward activities detrimental to himself and 
to others? What does he miss? What does 
he aim at? 

The answer seems at first quite simple. 
A child who reverts to delinquent acts, in 
an organized society where the accomplish- 
ment of these acts is more difficult than 
submission to the existing order, is a child 
who seeks emotional satisfactions which he 
cannot find in the lawful, well-regulated en- 
vironment in which he lives. To be satis- 
fied, to be happy—to feel consciously or un- 
consciously that the forces of action hidden 
in oneself get their full share of expres- 
sion—is as much the need of the juvenile 
delinquent as of his more obedient brother 
or sister. If the delinquent act did not bring 
satisfaction by meeting a need, obviously it 
would never be done. 

But this does not quite answer the ques- 
tion. The fact that a delinquent act solves 
a problem for the child has been demon- 
strated. The real question is: Why does 
this particular child solve his problems in 
this special way? What connection is there 
between the child’s individuality or emo- 
tional make-up and the urge which forces 
him to act in a way which is going to bring 
him reproofs, dismay, and possibly severe 
punishment? What indications can we get 
of a coming disturbance before these urges 
have found their expression in violence? 
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What are the forces within the child which, 
under certain circumstances, lead him to 
break the rules and commit delinquent acts? 


IN general two psychological characteristics 
seem to differentiate the delinquent child 
from others in his group—his egocentrism 
and his lack of emotional balance. 

Although egocentrism is a healthful reac- 
tion when it protects the individual against 
the encroachment of a society which tends 
to absorb him and to make him like every- 
one else, it must be considered harmful 
whenever it prevents the child adjusting to 
the group and urges him to find satisfaction 
and pleasure in deeds directed against so- 
ciety itself. Adjustment cannot be attained 
by measures coming from the outside, but 
by modification of the child’s inner feelings. 
If this is not done, the child is certain to 
find ways of expression which, intensified 
by exaggerated egocentrism, will most likely 
be of a nature unapproved by society. The 
only way to avoid this harmful manifesta- 
tion of a strong individuality is not to curb 
the child by forcing him to mix in the group 
and to be a participant in its activity, but to 
give him ways to satisfy his egocentric tend- 
encies in a manner beneficial to him. Recre- 
ational activities, wisely chosen for this indi- 
vidual child, should contribute to the en- 
largement of his personality, thus enabling 
him gradually to enjoy the group. Means of 
expression should be given him in play and 
in work, thus freeing him from his feeling 
of isolation. 

Egocentrism, however, is a characteristic 
of all children. How is it then that in some 
cases this egocentrism will be easily satisfied 
in ways approved and offered by the en- 
vironment in which the child lives and in 
other cases will seek other channels? It is 
evident that among many children who pos- 
sess the same degree of egocentrism, some 
will develop unharmed and undisturbed, and 
others will revert to delinquent acts. 

It is fairly well agreed that delinquent 
children lack emotional balance'—that is. 

*For further discussion see: “ Emotional dif- 
ferences of delinquent and non-delinquent girls of 
normal intelligence,” by Andrée Courthial, Ph.D., 


Archives of Psychology, No. 133, Columbia 
University. 
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they have a greater number of fears and 
worries than non-delinquents and experi- 
ence stronger feelings of hate. On the 
other hand they express a liking for strong 
emotions, they like pleasures of a turbulent 
nature, and they are impulsive and unre- 
strained, often lacking a sense of values and 
resorting to acts which seem out of propor- 
tion to the existing problem. 

It might be possible to explain this lack 
of emotional balance as the detrimental 
effect of an environment which does not 
give the child the satisfactions he seeks. 
But in so doing we are likely to take as a 
cause that which is in reality an effect. 
Instead of attributing the causes for the 
lack of emotional balance to an unfit en- 
vironment—to which, it should be noted, 
the delinquent’s sisters and brothers usually 
appear to adjust successfully—we might 
reverse the hypothesis and explain malad- 
justment to environmental conditions as an 
emotional disturbance of a constitutional 
nature. In this direction, endocrinology has 
already taught us much. Given an emotional 
lack of balance, it is evident that, in an en- 
vironmcat which is not aware of the child’s 
condition and therefore does not tend to 
stabilize his emotions, maladjustment of a 
serious kind will ensue. On the other hand, 
unsatisfied egocentrism will intensify un- 
stable emotions and either condition may 
have a causative relation to the other. 

Individual behavior is the result of the 
interactions of both inherited and acquired 
traits. At the present stage of our knowl- 
edge it is difficult to state which, heredity or 
environment, plays the more important role. 
Whenever one of the two is left uncon- 
sidered, work toward successful readjust- 
ment is marked with failure. 


THE statement is often heard that juvenile 
delinquents are children who are easily led, 
who lack persistence, who follow the path of 
least resistance to satisfy their needs. One 
cannot but wonder at this statement, con- 
sidering the difficulties a child often en- 
counters in order to accomplish acts unap- 
proved by his family and by society. Time 
and again one will find that in spite of blame, 
punishment, withdrawal of parental love, or 
commitment to a corrective school, the child, 
as soon as he is set free, returns to his de- 
linquent activities. Should he not be con- 
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sidered as possessing a high rather than low 
degree of persistence? 

He is also often defined as a suggestible 
individual who follows the crowd of not 
very commendable friends whom he has 
chosen. But how should one define sug- 
gestibility? Is it to follow the command of 
society, schools, parental authority, or to 
defy them? Does one show persistence by 
agreeing with the plan of life laid down by 
parents and teachers or by choosing that 
which one elects oneself? Is one suggest- 
ible because, instead of following the in- 
junction of mature people, one prefers the 
group of friends who give ill advice? Per- 
sistence—as well as resistance to suggesti- 
bility—appears to exist in such cases but, 
as we are accustomed to consider these two 
traits as assets leading to successful adjust- 
ment in the individual possessing them, we 
deny them to the juvenile delinquent. A 
persistence in old habits and a lack of sug- 
gestibility to new leads are, however, char- 
acteristic of the children starting on a 
delinquent career.? 

Considering these traits, as well as ego- 
centrism and lack of emotional balance, we 
may perhaps understand better than hereto- 
fore the difficulties entailed in work with 
maladjusted children. Persistence and lack 
of suggestibility are assets if they manifest 
themselves in good deeds, liabilities if they 
are used in the pursuit of pleasures harmful 
to the child. But, as with emotional mal- 
adjustment and egocentrism, it is necessary 
to build upon these characteristics, rather 
than against them. 


MUCH emphasis has at times been put on 
the intelligence of the delinquent child; 
many authors have found that, on the aver- 
age, the mental level of delinquents is 
lower than that of non-delinquents. It is 
of course certain that intelligence, defined as 
a factor enabling the individual to adapt his 
behavior to new conditions arising from the 
environment and to foresee consequences, is 
a powerful force in happy adjustment—an 
adjustment bringing satisfaction to the indi- 
vidual—and is, at the same time, acceptable 
to the existing social order and compatible 
with the satisfactions sought by others. But 

*For further discussion see: “Emotional dif- 


ferences of delinquent and non-delinquent girls of 
normal intelligence,” op. cit. 
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it has also been shown that the inner balance 
of the individual is far more important than 
intelligence, which means that adjustment 
appears to depend more upon the trend of 
the emotions than upon the trend of intelli- 
gence. A child becomes delinquent not be- 
cause of his intelligence but in spite of it, 
and we know of many retarded children who 
manage to be happy and to adapt themselves 
successfully, while we know of many intelli- 
gent ones who are delinquents. 

The causes of delinquency can, therefore, 
not be sought in the difference in intelligence 
of children, but in the existence of certain 
traits common to both the intelligent and the 
retarded delinquents. It is possible that the 
intelligent child may at one time or another 
profit enough from the disagreeable conse- 
quences which followed his delinquencies— 
parental disapproval, social blame, or punish- 
ment—to seek a new adjustment, to which 
he is helped by those interested in him. The 
retarded child will profit less from these ex- 
periences, and this may explain the fact that 
more delinquents of low than of high intelli- 
gence are found in the corrective schools. 
Nevertheless the two groups of children are 
or have been alike in their initial reactions. 
Intelligence is, therefore, to be considered 
only as an asset in the readjustment process ; 
lack of intelligence is not the reason for 
needing readjustment. 


IF delinquency is to be prevented, it is not 
enough merely to point out these psychologi- 
cal concomitants of delinquency. After we 
have analyzed some of the traits which 
might differentiate the delinquent from the 
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non-delinquent, we need a method of finding 
the children who possess these traits and 
therefore are in need of help. 

This is where the methods of modern psy- 
chology should find their broadest applica- 
tions. By means of inquiries, question- 
naires, tests (some exist which, although not 
perfect, give precious indications as to the 
emotional make-up and preferences of the 
child), it is possible to detect in children the 
characteristics mentioned. It may be that, be- 
cause of the imperfection of the tools, some 
children in need of guidance will be left 
aside or others who do not need special care 
become a matter of concern, but if judicious 
procedures are employed, the great bulk of 
the children who are in danger of becoming 
maladjusted will not escape our attention. 

Detection is, of course, only one step 
toward adjustment. It points to the need 
and indicates the direction in which work 
has to be done. The methods of adjustment 
may be thought out on a sound psychological 
basis, taking as a starting point the person- 
ality as it is. Recreational activities of a 
certain kind free the child’s emotions and 
stabilize them; much can be accomplished 
through responsibility and leadership wisely 
distributed—to restore to the child a sense 
of values and to teach him to appreciate the 
rules of society. Building up a character is 
not a matter of rules or principles but, 
through wise handling, guiding, and sug- 
gesting, of creating with the clay at hand, 
often rough and misshapen and distorted, a 
work which, although not calling forth won- 
der and admiration, will inspire love and 
respect. 


So to Speak 
Clare M. Tousley 


some of 
and when 


HEN social workers talk, 
them do it very well 
they do, what is the secret of it? 
Again the things we learn in case work 
training hold true. In planning together 
with a client we carefully select the words 
that will as nearly as possible convey the 
meaning we are after. We do not lean ona 
terminology crutch to impress him nor care- 
lessly lapse into professional jargon. Why, 
then, do we follow a different method with 
our friends, the public? I remember a 
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family social work executive telling me how 
horror-struck she was to enter her office one 
morning and hear a young visitor on the 
phone saying to a layman who was inquiring 
whether a certain family was under the care 
of the society: “I’m sure they are—Miss 
Smith has them as part of her load but she’s 
out in the field this morning.” Such a use 
of technical words must have made the lay- 
man think the social worker a veritable 
Maud Muller! 

If the social worker is to speak success- 
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fully to groups of laymen at lunches and 
meetings, he must use his case work train- 
ing, individualize each group, and focus his 
remarks accordingly. None of us would 
make the same speech to an east side 
mothers’ club, a business men’s league, and 
an eighth grade class of students. It is not 
difficult to choose a social work theme that 
relates itself to each group. But we cannot 
do much relating if we do not know to 
whom we are speaking. Therefore I believe 
a good rule for every social worker to adopt 
is never to accept a speaking engagement 
without knowing specifically who the audi- 
ence is. If it is a mixed group of several 
audiences, he must select the majority audi- 
ence within the group and focus on them, 
letting the others become interested as they 
may. Many an annual meeting is ruined 
because the executive secretary can’t make 
up his mind whether he is talking to a lay 
audience or a group of social agency repre- 
sentatives. He should decide, long before 
the meeting, which target he is shooting at 
and then his scattering shot will not fall in 
all directions, hitting neither the one group 
nor the other. Personally, I think an annual 
meeting is the big chance to get one’s board 
to invite and round up the important lay 
group of the community and that the execu- 
tive should address his annual message to 
laymen. 

The successful social work speaker knows 
that he loses or clinches his audience in the 
first three minutes of his speech. If he 
begins: “In the year 1865 the founders of 
the Organization met to formulate By- 
Laws, governing .” well, the bodies 
of his listeners may be in the chairs but 
their minds are off and away. Probably the 
masculine element is planning the next golf 
game and the feminine contingent ponder- 
ing a new summer arrangement of furniture 
and curtains. 

And what a pity it is for social work to 
lose its chance in this dull way when every 
day of our lives is made up of the drama of 
living and we are daily making voyages of 
discovery about human beings that are of 
compelling interest to people if interpreted 
realistically. 

Let us not then begin our luncheon speech 
with “In 1863, the By-Laws .” but 
rather, “ Yesterday, a man came into my 
office who said ” We can proceed 
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from the specific to the more general, use 
the concrete, illustrative story to light up 
and reveal the more abstract material of 
social work philosophy and agency purpose. 


SUCCESS is achieved by the social worker 
who knows he cannot tell it all in one speech 
and so has disciplined himself here, as in 
case work, to be selective. He chooses one 
central theme and builds everything around 
that just as your Broadway playwright does. 
In the May 17, 1933, issue of The New Re- 
public Stark Young, the dramatic critic, in 
a comment on a current play, suggests an- 
other point for the speaking social worker: 

There is a lesson involved in this occasion of 
“ Little Ol’ Boy,” . that is immensely impor- 
tant. . . . It concerns art and propaganda. A 
theatre event may undertake some propaganda and 
thereby interest certain serious people, and be 
heralded by them largely because of its import 
(moral, social, et cetera) with regard to some 
material drawn from life. But the strongest and 
the ultimate report of this material will consist in 
the work of art that derives from it. This play of 
“ Little Ol’ Boy” begins with life and ends with 
life, and in the interspace the wrong appears, nat- 
urally and organically, as against life, something 
destructive of life, and therefore carrying its own 
judgment on itself. 


There is a lesson for us in this paragraph. 
If we speak to the lay public consciously or 
unconsciously as propagandists—whether 
for our own agency, for our profession, or 
whatever—we have lost our big opportunity. 
What we really care about is social work as 
a “ way of life” nothing less. To 
sketch against that vast canvas demands the 
artist and not the narrow propagandist. 
This calls for imagination and perspective. 
We use imagination in case work in thinking 
up new ways around old difficulties. Let us 
use it to get under the skin of our lay public 
and help them see what we see. Our social 
work address at the Men’s Luncheon Club 
is not so much to “ tell them something ” as 
to stimulate their imagination about the 
things we discover so that they will want to 
join as partners with us in a creative com- 
munity effort to achieve social changes. Dr. 
Fosdick once said in a sermon that if people 
had more imagination or if they were stimu- 
lated more effectively to use what imagina- 
tion they have, many of our social problems 
would dwindle. It is because they do not 
feel themselves in the other fellow’s shoes 
that the other fellow’s problems seem unreal 
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and phantom-like, and therefore not their 
concern. 

Our job as social workers then is to pre- 
sent our material so that the public feels it; 
then they will go along with us and think 
about it. If we cannot use our imaginations 
to get the layman to identify himself with 
our clients so that their daily experiences 
are as his own, then the social work teach- 
ings of the last five years have been in vain. 


OUR case work imagination comes even 
more vividly into play in that part of our 
public speaking which we carry on not with 
groups but in our person-to-person contacts. 
Here we face an insistent need to individ- 
ualize, to start with the interest of that 
member of our public who is before us at 
the moment, to use words that have meaning 
for him. We may even seek out these 
people, and solicit their attention for our 
interpretation. 

Every executive interested in carrying his 
community along might well set one half 
day aside to sit down with pencil and blank 
page of paper to think over and jot down 
the names of the key people in his com- 
munity—the people who “as they go, the 
town goes.” These people represent in 
varying degree the aristocracy of the town— 
intellectual aristocracy, character aristoc- 
racy, talent aristocracy, labor aristocracy, as 
well as financial, social, and political aristoc- 
racy. Put their names all down on the page, 


for here you have the collective molders of 
public opinion in your own town. They are 
key people who unlock and open doors to 
fields you have never reached and usually 
cannot reach alone. When the list is com- 
plete on your page, then plan how, during 
the next fiscal year, you are going to reach 
each of these people, one by one, to get their 
imaginations stirred about what you are 
doing so that they will care and interpret 
your work to their following, so that they 
will work for the things you are working 
for. Each will have to be reached in a dif- 
ferent way—perhaps one through a board 
member, another through the brother of a 
staff member, another through an invitation 
from your President to a luncheon meeting, 
and still another through a report on a client 
in whom he is interested and whom he has 
referred to you. 

Using our imagination in mobilizing this 
group of key people can result in the most 
effective kind of community leadership for 
social work. Too often lacking conviction 
of the worthwhileness of our cause, or lack- 
ing in imagination, we permit our constitu- 
ency to be ingrowing and limited, while the 
vitality and imagination of the real leaders 
in our community seize on a much less 
socialized and vital cause to work for. In 
ordinary times, as well as in times like these, 
the scope and depth of our interpretation is 
going to determine whether social work 
values survive or not. 


The City Square 


AILY colored tulips in the sunshine, 
Park benches filled with idle shabby men 
Who gaze at them unseeingly. 
Slender girls in their Easter finery 
Whose skirts cling closely at times, 
And then again flutter in the wind. 


The lips of the girls are painted scarlet 
Against the white pallor of their faces. 
And the eyes, under the cheap hats, 
Return the sly glances of invitation and desire, 
With provocation and allure. 


The white fountain in the square is dry, 

And the lightly clad youth surmounting it 
Gazes upward at the blue sky and fleecy clouds, 
In utter oblivion of the dull swarthy men 
Who sun themseves on the fountain’s brim. 
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Men who in their youth 
Splashed in fountains never dry, 
In other climes, far warmer. 


A burst of music and the blue and red 

Of the Salvation Army invades the square. 

The bent backs straighten, 

But slump again when the music ceases 

And the Captain loudly exhorts them to follow 
Christ. 

Some listen intently on the outskirts of the crowd, 

Ashamed to draw near, 

But wishing they knew more 

Of what it is all about. 

: For there must be something more, 

Than this short life of dangerous toil 

And long hunger 

And bitter stretches of workless days. 


Epirn Moran 











Editorial Notes 


The Spirit Within the Wheels 


EW of us find many thrills in the purely 

routine procedures of our daily jobs. 
For one thing we have usually had little to 
do with determining their nature and too 
frequently see them as isolated nuisances 
rather than essential parts of a total design. 
We are like the relief investigator who, 
when asked why she kept records, had as 
her only reason the fact that the state re- 
quired it—to question further savored of 
insubordination. We are apt to deplore as 
monotonous and static those jobs in indus- 
try and elsewhere which are entirely a series 
of predetermined activities in whose plan- 
ning the performer has had no part. And 
because this condition is deplorable we are 
equally likely to lose sight of the fact that, 
even in work where constant demands are 
made upon the imagination and originality 
of the worker, a certain amount of routine 
is essential in order to free time and energy 
for creative activities. The value of routine 
in any of the arts or professions—including 
social case work—might indeed well be 
measured by the degree to which it releases 
the worker for the creative activity which 
is his main interest. 

Some such testing as this has been in 
progress among different staff groups of the 
Milwaukee Family Welfare Association. 
At what point, they have been asking, does 
a given routine inhibit rather than free 
capacity? How far are the routine pro- 
cedures, which were helpful in the days of 
smaller case loads, of actual or equivalent 
service in these changing days of heavy 
pressure? Are case workers leaning upon 
routine procedures, clinging to details which 
have lost their utility, merely because it is 
easier to do that than to find the time to 
examine and evaluate them. These staff 
discussions touch on the conflicts inevi- 
table in any attempt to maintain a maxi- 
mum of flexible imagination essential in 
working with people without at the same 
time violating the order and uniformity in 
policies and procedures necessary to keep 
work, worker, and client from confusion 
and chaos. 

First [they suggest], eliminate al! routine activi- 


ties whose purpose cannot be clearly interpreted. 
It is surprising how many outworn patterns are 


carried along chiefly because they have become 
habits. After every effort has been made to reduce 
detail to a minimum, the necessary routine pro- 
cedures should be presented to the staff with a 
clear interpretation of the function of each. A 
policy book, with detailed statements whenever a 
change has been agreed upon, plus notices on the 
staff bulletin boards, will give the staff a record of 
agreements arrived at. 

Records and dictation were referred to a sub- 
committee with the suggestion that they consider 
the reason for records, the ways in which dictation 
can be planned so as to eliminate extraneous ma- 
terial, and routines which will tend toward simpli- 
fication both in form and content. This would 
include re-evaluation of the purposes records are 
supposed to serve—nrotection of the client, study, 
use by successive sitors, statistical purposes. 


Throughout heir discussions, the staff 
groups stressed constantly the need for hav- 


ing every member of the staff—general sec- 
retary, visitors, clerical workers—vividly 


aware of the importance of each procedure.. 


It is only as they are able to see the reasons 
for details that the members of the staff are 
likely to give whole-hearted and enthusiastic 
attention to their performance. Ease and 
accuracy as well as willingness to give the 
necessary time are dependent upon the per- 
former’s sense of the importance of what he 
is doing. Grace and skill follow upon ease 
and accuracy in doing the mechanical parts 
of the job. Perhaps, too, there is a hint 
here of that discipline which is essential to 
any profession, and a recognition that the 
well rounded worker, the general practi- 
tioner is a professional asset in these’ chang- 
ing times. 

Valuable as are the concrete suggestions 
from the Milwaukee group, the hints as to 
staff participation are even more significant. 
We have the opportunity in most family 
welfare agencies to have staff members 
scrutinize, evaluate, and in the end actually 
determine through common agreement the 
routine procedures of the daily job. Thus 
routine becomes illumined with purpose; as 
its reason and objective become clear the 
worker may inject new values into it, which 
in very truth become the spirit within the 
wheels. As routine is imbued with spirit, 
termination of useless motions becomes in- 
evitable. The case worker may eventually 
be able to echo Emily Dickinson: 


Routine is a stimulus 

But. remember it must cease; 
Capacity to terminate 

Is a specific grace. 
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Book Reviews 


ARENTS anv Sex Epucation (revised edi- 
tion): Benjamin C. Gruenberg. Viking Press, 
New York, 1932, 112 pp., $1.00. 


Education for parenthood has been one of the 
most significant social developments of the past 
decade. The movement has stimulated the organi- 
zation of study groups, of institutes, of courses in 
child study and of other formal or informal pro- 
grams. It has also been responsible for the appear- 
ance of a body of literature designed to help the 
individual parent understand and condition a child’s 
behavior constructively. 

Parents and Sex Education has filled a useful 
place in this literature and the a pearance of this 
revised edition will be welcomed. |r. Gruenberg 
considers the problem of sex educati 1 with genu- 
ine understanding of the attitudes of both parent 
and child. The book is a serviceable guide for 
parents, teachers, and others who are facing the 
problem of when and how to give sex information 
to children. 

Written primarily for parents, it forms an inter- 
esting companion volume to de Schweinitz’ Grow- 
ing Up, which is primarily for children. The two 
complement each other and used together should 
equip the parent with understanding, with infor- 
mation, and with a plan for giving to a child an 
adequate and satisfying understanding of sex 
relationships. 

Marion HatTHWway 
University of Pittsburgh 


OMMUNITY Procrams For SUBSISTENCE 
GARDENS: Joanna C. Colcord and Mary 
Johnston. Russell Sage Foundation, New 

‘York, 1933. 74 pp., $.25. 

Again the Charity Organization Department of 
the Russell Sage Foundation comes forward with a 
timely and practical description of one of the emer- 
gency methods for helping the unemployed. This 
pamphlet tells the story of how cities in twenty- 
three states have managed to assist families to 
produce the fresh vegetables and fruits which have 
too often been omitted from their regular relief 
orders. Fully detailed plans set forth how com- 
munities may be organized and financed and what 
personnel will be required. Problems of securing 
and preparing the land; assignment of garden 
plots; provision for tools, seeds, and other equip- 
ment; as well as questions of working conditions, 
transportation, and supervision are all considered. 

The pamphlet describes three main types of 
gardens and weighs their relative merits: home or 
back-yard gardens; the individual garden plot, 
often in a concentrated area but with each gar- 
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dener responsible for his own produce; and the 
large-unit plan, in which all food raised goes into 
a central pool. The authors conclude that such 
garden programs not only make a strong appeal 
to the general public but that they are easily organ- 
ized and at a very low cost they can supply fami- 
lies with the greater part of vegetables needed for 
both summer and winter months. It is carefully 
pointed out, however, that the success of such gar- 
dens does not indicate that they can ever take the 
place of either home or work relief, or that a back- 
to-the-soil movement designed to afford total sup- 
port would be equally successful. The pamphlet 
emphasizes the fact that all food produced in these 
gardens should be kept off the market and utilized 
only by the unemployed, who would in any case 
have no purchasing ability. There is then no 
danger that such projects will interfere with the 
legitimate business of commercial truck gardeners. 

There is a skilful and very readable combina- 
tion throughout in describing general problems of 
organization, with enough detail of how such plans 
have actually worked out to furnish an extremely 
helpful handbook to any group wishing to carry 
through a garden program. It should be invalu- 
able either to those just beginning such an under- 
taking or to those who wish to compare their past 
experience with that of other cities. 


MARGARET WEAD 
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SOCIAL 
CASE WORK 


AN OUTLINE FOR TEACHING 


With annotated case records 
and sample course syllabi. 
Prepared by a committee of 
the Faculty of the New York 
School of Social Work. 


Edited by 

MARY ANTOINETTE CANNON 
and PHILIP KLEIN 

Price, $5.00 
OTHER NEW YORK SCHOOL...BOOKS 
Hewes: Contribution of Economics to Social 
Work $2—Maclver: Contribution of Soci- 
ology to Social Work $2—Niebuhr: Contri- 
bution of Religion to Social Work $2— 
Klein and Voris: Some Basic Statistics in 
Social Work $3.50—Thurston: The Depend- 
ent Child, a story of changing aims and 
methods in the care of dependent children $3. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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CHRONIC ILLNESS 
IN NEW YORK CITY 


BY MARY C. JARRETT 


I—THE PROBLEMS OF CHRONIC 
ILLNESS 
II—THE CARE OF THE CHRONIC SICK 
BY DIFFERENT TYPES OF VOLUN- 
TARY AGENCY 


This study is designed to pave the way for 
intelligent, comprehensive care of the chronic 
ill, and to introduce orderly ideas into a social 
activity of which the criteria and efficiency 
are at this time confused beyond belief. 


No. 5, Studies of the Research Bureau of 
The Welfare Council of New York City, $5.00— 
two volumes not sold separately. 

FINAL REPORT OF THE COMMIS- 
SION ON MEDICAL EDUCATION, 
Willard C. Rappleye, Director of Study. 
A most important book. Price, $2.00. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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Some Basic 
Statistics in 


Social Work 


By Philip Klein, with the collaboration of 
Ruth Voris 


The use of these statistics “derived from 
data of family agencies in the city of New 
York,” is a pioneering enterprise in the 
study of socia! work. Something better 
than muddling through is needed for effec- 
tive social work, and this book is a step 
in the right direction, and a study up- 
on which others, now unwritten, may be 
based. New York School of Social Work 
Publications, $3.50. 


Columbia University Press 
2960 Broadway, N.Y.C. 
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